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PROVINCETOWN PLAYHOUSE ) 
PRODUCTIONS 


Commencing in October the Provincetown Playhouse group will present a series 


of plays with a permanent repertory company in two theatres: 
Village Theatre and the Provincetown Playhouse. 


be five plays selected from the following groups: 


GREENWICH VILLAGE 
. ‘THEATRE 
The Saint by Stark Young 
Desire Under the Elms by 
O'Neill 
The Last Night of Don Juan, by Ed- 
mond Rostand 
Much Ado About Nothing by William 
Shakespeare 
The Brothers Karamazoff dramatized 
by Jacques Copeau 


Season Tickets 


for each of 


Eugene 


One orchestra seat five plays 


eS eee $11.00 
One balcony seat for each of five plays 
CO DS sc cece cane cceees $8.25 


Make checks payable to 
VV. Eleanor Fitzgerald, Manage 
133 Macdougal st., N. Y. City 


the Greenwich 
At each theatre there will 


PROVINCETOWN 


PLAYHOUSE 

The Crime in the Whistler Room by 

Edmund Wilson ; 
Love for Love by William Congreve 
Everyman, the old English morality 

play 
The Great 

O'Neill 
Beyond by Walter Hasenclever 
The Colonnade by Stark Young 


God Brown by Eugene 


Season Tickets 


The Provincetown Playhouse is not a public theatre 
To see its plays it is necessary to be a subscriber 

the guest of a subscribe: \ subscription en- 
titling the holder to one seat for each of the five 
regula productions (including tax) is $11.00 
Guest tickets (including tax) will be $2.75. How- 


ever, to be sure of securing a seat for a guest 
it is well to subscribe for two tickets 





NORMAN BEL GEDDES 


Mr. Geddes, designer of over forty productions in the past 
eight years for the Metropolitan and Chicago Opera 
Companies, Morris Gest, W. A. Brady, Lee Shubert, 
George Tyler, Winthrop Ames, Max Reinhardt and others, 
announces his sixth course in the visual elements of 
dramatic production starting October eighteenth. The 
course is in twenty lessons and limited to twelve students. 
Each student is given a play to analyze, taught how to 
plan his production, make working drawings, build, paint 
and set scenery, cut and fit costumes, and light the stage. 
A limited number will be admitted to the lecture 


privileges. 


Address: 33 East 57th Street, New York. 


COURSE IN PRODUCTION 
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Puppets 


I too am a puppet. And as 
you are a symbol for me 

So I am a symbol, a puppet 
drawn out upon strings, 

Helpless, well-colored, with a fixed 
and unchanging expression 

(As though one said ‘heartache’ or 
‘laughter’!) of some one who 
leans 

Above me, as I above you—And 
even this Some One— 

Who knows what compulsion he suf- 
fers, what hands out of dark- 
ness 

Play sharp chords upon him! Who 
knows if those hands are not 
ours !—”’ 


CONRAD AIKEN 
in Punch the Immortal Liar 
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RAQuEL MELLER, the distinguished Spanish singer 
and actress, who comes to America this season under 
the direction of Florenz Ziegfeld 
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RAQUEL MELLER 


By RALPH ROEDER 


a woman, declaiming, dispassionately, her stock of lewd 

jokes. Between her solitude and the loneliness of the multi- 
tude there is no communion. The sea of white, up-turned faces at her 
feet, the flock of eyes overhead reflect the sallow light and the mirth- 
lessness of her performance; and though, as she grows coarser, a 
woman here and there leans forward convivially, chin in hand, the 
men yawn and stir and pick their teeth. . . . 

The curtain rattles up and down. Another “number” appears, in 
all things but in sex like the preceding one. The newcomer exercises 
his talent to prove, what is self-evident, that numbers have a sex: if 
you were so bold as to doubt it, he would be bolder to prove it. And 
he is bold. 

The evening wears on. The numbers succeed each other, monoto- 
nously alike. It is a Sunday night, and the week-day world waits with- 
out the doors for the crowd that yawns away its last gaudy hours in 
the tedium of the stew, where, to amuse it, men and women disguised 
as “numbers”’ snicker and leer at it. 

Late, very late, Raquel Meller is announced. 

The lights go out; into the silvery halo of the spot-light floats a 
figure, whose mere appearance suffices to create a profound attention. 
Arrayed in her white, billowing crinoline, which lends to her move- 
ments, lithe, stately and swift, something of the invisible headway and 
suppliant sovereignty of the swan, she glides noiselessly towards the 
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music which summons her. The instruments hum at her feet, ag she 
strolls idly to and fro and finally slowly settles to rest, folding her 
hands and dropping her eyes, presiding pensively on her mood. Ip 
the moment before she sings, the song seems to gather in her face; 
under the mantilla which swathes it, it is veiled, more secretly, by 
the dream which transfigures it. 

The peculiar beauty of this face is that it is at once youthful and 
mellow. Across its sculptural purity the fleeting expressions pass, 
light and transparent, modifying without transforming its essential 
repose. It has the sensitiveness of youth and the serenity of age, a 
characteristic expression of genius. It has also a certain musing 
womanly grace, reflective with tenderness, a balm of gravity. 

What does she sing? Little refrains, melodies of her own country, 
built about a situation now dramatic, now pathetic, or playful or 
provocative, which allow her to impress in turn, in a language more 
universal than Spanish, her seductiveness, her sprightliness, her ten- 
derness, her tragic power. She makes each mood her own. Her 
range is not broad, but every aspect of it is portrayed with a simple 
perfection. The fullest effect is obtained always with the slightest of 
means. It is the age-old secret of great art, in which the means, at 
the vanishing point of simplicity, tend to disappear in the apparently 
spontaneous effect they produce. Yet it is perhaps a mistake to speak 
of anything so conscious as art in connection with her, and it seems as 
impertinent to analyze her effects as to dissect those of a child who has, 
unconsciously, the gift of expression. She is at once something more 
and less than a singer or an actress. Her limitations as the one and 
the other are obvious and totally immaterial. She does not interpret; 
she creates, and how is her secret. A singer she is not: her voice seems 
something detached and apart from her. It is slight, untrained, 
unmodulated, and except for the voluptuous nasal timbre of the Span- 
ish woman’s voice, inexpressive. It is, at all events, not an instrument. 
The song is never anything but an occasion, a pretext for her acting. 
It is what the dancer’s movements are to the dancer’s acting, a basis, 
a pattern, a rhythm, within which she performs. The song itself is 
sung rapidly, perfunctorily, a casual accompaniment to her vision. It 
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is by this—by a vision—that she is possessed, and so wholly that she 
communicates it to us, hypnotically. For there is little of explicit 
acting, nothing elaborately mimetic, in what she does. She is dra- 
matic, not histrionic. As she sings, she sketches rapidly, with reticent 
dignity, little gestures, tentative yet exact, fleeting movements of 
release, mere indications, confident that when she sings of the realities 
of love to those who have felt them, no more is needed. And as she 
sings them, more indeed would be intolerable. So exquisitely unem- 
phatic is this art—if art it be—that even in her moments of intensity 
the artist seems to remain unmoved, aloof, and, as it were, uncon- 
cerned. And, the song done, she catches up her skirts with swift, 
retiring hands, and hastens off, like one who has told a secret too inti- 
mate to face an alien eye. 

This woman is a music-hall singer! The Spaniards consider her 
merely their best popular singer; but to us she seems much more, for 
she appears to embody her race. It is no exaggeration to say that in 
the quality of the sensations she gives us, she arouses associations not 
essentially different in their kind from those aroused by a Velasquez, 
a Goya. In each of her little songs she seizes instinctively on the 
communicable essential and translates it into a kind of ideal reality. 
When, in the Violetera, she is the flower-girl, who offers something 
of herself to sell merely a flower, and she advances slowly, swaying, 
cynically appealing, her arm extended to tempt and the flowers raised 
aloft to protect and absolve her, she has expressed, in a single gesture, 
all the prose and all the poetry of her theme. When she is the aban- 
doned girl, who appeals to her lover, without a gesture, without rais- 
ing her voice, by the sheer intensity of her indignant adoration, she 
moves us as deeply and as completely. The examples are as numer- 
ous as the songs she sings, and all have the same quality of being 
essential. It is perhaps not a novel observation to remark that the 
Spaniards are a race who are in nothing vulgar; but is it not well that 
we should be reminded of it by a music-hall singer? 

This yawning, sodden audience, to whom vulgarity has pandered 
laboriously all the evening, feels it dimly and sits bewitched and a 
little bewildered. She has, to a supreme degree, the seductiveness, 
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which presumably they look for in women who appear to them on 
this stage; but, as she transforms it to beauty, neither she nor they are 
aware of itassuch. Even in the Vtoletera, her most popular song, in 
which she plays frankly on her audience, plays on it and with it agg 
woman, displays all the gamut of her wiles, even in the Violetera she 
remains inviolate. The flowers shield her, and she gives them al] 
away, and, unshielded, retires, triumphant. Her smile at the end, 
as she dismisses the enthusiasm she has raised, is almost contemptuous 
in its delight. Again in Oy Cypriano/ a ribald little song of a dancer 
rebuking the too-familiar hands of her partner, she is resentfully arch, 
immaculately provocative. But when her appeal is not to the sting 
and ache of the senses, but to the pulse and breathlessness of the heart, 
as it is in Gitanilles, she is as totally oblivious of her audience as they 
are of anything but her. Occasionally, as in a mimed version of the 
death of the Lady of the Camellias, she has even brought them to look 
upon death in its last chilling loneliness. But whatever her theme, 
whatever her mood, of the flesh or of the soul, she portrays it witha 
reserve, a purity, a gentleness in intensity which, however much her 
own, were also characteristic of her race. Are any women more femi- 
nine than the Spanish? Are any more modest? 

When one leaves the theatre, it is perhaps this quality, more than 
anything that she does, that remains with one. Yes, more than what 
she does, what she is, as with all great artists, makes her memorable. 
When she is but a memory, then, among all the sensitive images of 
life she has evoked for us, the most haunting will be that of the cre- 
ator herself, with her serene youthful face veiled by an inner melan- 
choly, the unconscious lips half-parted, and the inspired eyes ques- 
tioning, unanswered, their vision. 
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Richness of setting, costliness, elaboration are com- 
mon enough in the movies these days. Extraordi- 
nary lighting, too, and some measure of beauty. 
But it is not so often that an artist brings to the set- 
tings of the screen the touch of drama which unites 
palaces and photoplays in the same spirit. William 
Cameron Menzies has done this in the Oriental 
city which he created for Douglas Fairbanks’s pic- 
ture, The Thief of Bagdad. ‘The story is an irre- 
sponsible and airy bit of foolishness crammed with 
bizarre and fantastic adventure. Menzies’s designs 
are quite as light, inconsequential and absurdly 
lovely. 














A sketch by Menzies for one of the palace rooms 
leading to the harem of the sultan. Throughout 
the film Menzies uses such flights of flying steps, 
leaping to their end with as illogical a sweep as the 
story itself. Menzies is a Yale graduate of Scottish- 
American parentage, who has been working in the 
movies since 1914. 














Menzies’s sense for romantic comedy as well as de- 
sign is seen in this photograph from the production 
of The Thief of Bagdad—and also the cooperative 
vision which Fairbanks and his director, Raoul 
Walsh, brought to the work. Note the fantastic 
curve of the street lantern at the left, and the pose 
of Fairbanks comporting with it. 














A night scene from The Thief of Bagdad. Beauty 
of architecture and lighting unite to create a fairy 
city whose buildings seem to float upward from 
their glistening base. The immensity and thorough- 
ness of movie production may be gauged from these 
towers and the relief designs applied over almost all 
the face of the work. 








THE SEED BED OF THE SEASONS 


By KENNETH MACGOWAN 


HE spectacle of our burgeoning theatre is enlivened and 
attested in odd ways each season. Perhaps the oddest of all 


is the fit of mad activity which has fallen on the critics. The 
New York newspapers and their reviewers—thanks to personal ambi- 
tion, Mr. Munsey, and a darker fate—become a kaleidoscope of 
change. In little more than a year Alexander Woollcott rockets from 
The Times to The Herald to The Sun and, presumptively, to The 
World. Heywood Broun experiments with acting as well as novel- 
writing. Robert C. Benchley plays a whole season in revue. Stark 
Young, turning from The New Republic to The Times, also turns 
playwright; so does Edmund Wilson, following Walter Prichard 
Eaton. Sheldon Cheney becomes assistant director of Equity Players. 
A certain other critic also indulges in management, and so Theatre 
Arts must find a new reviewer. While the experiments of the Prov- 
incetown Playhouse call me away from reviewing, this magazine will 
try an adventure in criticism. For a time at least the review of each 
month will come from a different hand. This may serve to bring 
varying groups of plays under the attention of critical minds pecu- 
liarly fitted to write of them. It will certainly provide a kind of 
sprouting bed from which a new dramatic critic may spring. For 
the pageant of the seasons in New York is rich material for the criti- 
cal imagination. This pageant since the war makes a spectacle of 
uncommon interest. At least to the systematic and perhaps trivial 
mind that likes to see a pattern and a progress in even so wilful a 
thing as the art of the theatre. 
It has its memories, its flavor of sentiment and picture. They troop 
along bravely, these things we call shows. The Jest and John Fergu- 
son and the birth of the Theatre Guild to savor 1918-19. Abraham 
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Lincoln, John Barrymore’s Richard III; Clarence for American 
humor, Too Many Husbands for English; The Sabine Women, 
scampering about the Neighborhood Playhouse to prove that Russia 
has its humor, too; the tragic Parnell that Robinson and Conroy put 
into The Lost Leader; Jane Clegg to save the Theatre Guild; the 
discovery of O’Neill in his first long play, Beyond the Horizon, and of 
Ben-Ami at the Jewish Art Theatre—these for 1919-20. In 1920-21, 
The First Year, The Bad Man, The Emperor Jones; The Mob, The 
Skin Game, Heartbreak House; Lulu Bett, Diff’rent, and was that 
the year of Dulcy as well as Enter Madame?,; The Beggar's Opera, 
gay and so disprized; those two casuals, Liliom and Mr. Pim, prome. 
nading for the Theatre Guild, and the Macbeth of Robert Edmond 
Jones. Another year led by Anna Christie and completed by The 
Hairy Ape, with Ambush, The Detour, The Hero, Daddy’s Gone 
A-Hunting, To the Ladies!, Swords, and The Verge flung against 
the Continental phalanx of The Circle, The White-Headed Boy, The 
Madras House, The 8. S. Tenacity, The Dover Road, From Morn to 
Midnight, a prettified He Who Gets Slapped and a gargantuan Back 
to Methuselah; all spiced with the color and spirits of the Chauve- 
Souris. For 1922-23 the Czech bizarreries, R. U. R. and The World 
We Live In; American expressionism in Roger Bloomer and The 
Adding Machine; Rose Bernd and The Old Soak shoulder to shoul- 
der beneath the Hopkins banner; Six Characters in Search of an Au- 
thor, a law—and a clause—to itself; Loyalties, Pasteur, The Devil's 
Disciple, Why Not?, The Square Peg, Icebound, The Torch Bearers; 
Peer Gynt, towering in scene after scene; then Shakespeare—two 
Juliets, count ’em, two! the ds You Like It of the American “Na- 
tional” Theatre, The Merchant of Venice of Belasco and Warfield, 
and, crowning them with such magnificent ease, the Barrymore-Hop- 
kins-Jones Hamlet; and upon the top of all this the first visit of the 
Moscow Art Theatre. The year just past is closer in all but the 
remoteness of dead Duse; it echoes with Hampden’s Cyrano, with 
Jane Cowl’s Mélisande and Cleopatra, with Tilla Durieux, with The 
Failures, Launzi, The Swan, Hedda Gabler; for some with Saint 
Joan, for just a few with The Spook Sonata, The Ancient Mart 
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ner, George Dandin, and for vast crowds with Max Reinhardt and his 
Miracle; but perhaps the year is vividest with American plays, from 
charming and silly old Fashion to The Show-Off, Tarnish, Beggar on 
Horseback, Hell-Bent fer Heaven, All God’s Chillun Got Wings. 

What of thisseason? More European invasions? More American 
playwrights? Announcements are unusually sketchy at the time I 
write this, but the look ahead seems clear as to its meaning—and its 
relation to the past. Let me give myself a very arbitrary standard 
and total up the worthwhile plays of foreign and of native origin 
which have come to us in the past five seasons. I find 10 foreign plays 
to 7 American in 1919-20; 13 to 7 im 1920-21; I§ to IO in 1921-22; 
9 to 8 in 1922-23; and Io foreign to 13 native last season. The Amer- 
ican playwright gains slowly, then runs ahead. The Chauve-Souris, 
the Moscow Art Theatre and then Duse pile up the weight of foreign 
example while more and more Shakespeare and more and more at- 
tempts at revival of standard pieces like Cyrano, Hedda Gabler, The 
Devil’s Disciple, signal an effort to provide our theatre with some of 
the advantages of repertory. 

Now, what lies before us to carry on these lines of development? 
Foreign example, of course—and fortunately; but not so much as in 
the past. The coming of Bridges Adams’ vigorously modern com- 
pany from the Stratford Memorial Theatre is again postponed, and 
likewise a lately announced visit of the London Phoenix Society in 
Elizabethan and Restoration revivals. Morris Gest is strangely 
silent and inactive; the Chauve-Souris comes back, but not Stanislav- 
sky, and a return engagement of Reinhardt with Strindberg’s The 
Dream Play and Offenbach’s Orpheus in the Underworld may be de- 
ferred a year. Meantime Gest talks with the Comédie-Frangaise, 
and, if that fails him, he is not at all unlikely to import one of the 
Studios of the Moscow Art Theatre, perhaps its Opera Studio, or 
the Kamerny Theatre of Moscow, most radical of all, with Tairoff 
atits head. There are even whisperings of the Ballets Russes. 

Only three Continental players and one English troupe are prom- 
ised. Raquel Meller, a genius in song and character as remarkable 
as Yvette Guilbert twenty years ago, leads all the rest in expectation. 
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This Spanish girl, whose portrait fills the frontispiece, will fit her 
talent and her turn into an entertainment promised by Florenz Zieg. 
feld. Arch Selwyn and André Charlot, importer and producer of 
Charlot’s Revue, will assemble under the name of Rue de la Paix, 4 
Continental revue with one of the greatest of clowns, the Swiss Grock, 
at its head. Grock’s quality, reflected in the remarkable mask of his 
face, places him above all Continental clowns unless the Fratellini are 
an exception. 

Next to Raquel Meller in interest stands Fermin Gémier, the 
director of the Odéon in Paris, who comes to America upon the invi- 
tation of James K. Hackett. While the Comédie-Frangaise has pur- 
sued a steady traditional course under State management, contribut- 
ing equally to the Paris stage by the example of its ensemble and by 
the genius of individual players like Bernhardt, who have left its 
ranks, the Odéon, partially supported by the government, has led a 
varied and precarious existence. Here for a time André Antoine, 
revolutionist of the nineties and founder of the Théatre Libre, met 
disillusionment as a director. And here another reformer appears in 
Gémier. This mature player has made a reputation of late years as 
a follower of the Central European producers, particularly Max 
Reinhardt. He has reanimated Shakespeare along their lines, and he 
has indulged in circus productions. He signalled his interest in the 
American theatre by the production of The Emperor Jones last year. 
Some of the work of his designer, Walter René Fuerst, was illustrated 
in the June issue of this magazine. 

Mme. Simone is the third distinguished foreign player who will 
visit New York this season. She is familiar here through her engage- 
ments in English under the management of George C. Tyler some 
seasons ago, as well as her matinées in French last year. She will 
return under the chaperonage of Anne Nichols, author and producer 
of Abie’s Irish Rose. Her repertory will be a long one, including 
Mme. Sans-Géne, La Dame aux Camelias, L’Aiglon, Becque’s La 
Parisienne, Porto-Riche’s L’ Amoureuse, Hedda Gabler, Phédre, Les 
Butins de la Finette, and Le Couturtére de Lunéville, the last a thor- 
oughly popular comedy in which she appeared briefly last spring. 
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The withdrawal of the Shakespearean company of Stratford and 
of the Phoenix Society leaves only one English troupe in expectation. 
Nigel Playfair, who followed the success of Abraham Lincoln in 
suburban London with The Beggar’s Opera and The Way of the 
World, expects to export to Broadway his production of Congreve’s 
comedy. The English star, Robert Lorraine, who had his American 
beginnings in Man and Superman, will be seen in New York under 
David Belasco’s management in a popular London success, The Tiger 
Cats, adapted from the French. 

At this writing it seems likely that Shakespearean production will 
abate this season along with foreign importations. But revivals of 
one sort and another are hardly likely to diminish. On the economic 
side alone, the increase in the number of theatres in New York makes 
it almost impossible to find enough new plays to fill our playhouses. 
On the esthetic side, the American stage has long suffered from the 
lack of a repertory theatre, and long-run revivals are one way of sup- 
plying the deficiency in standard and classic plays. This season 
Arthur Hopkins will take a leading part in this business of resuscita- 
tion by presenting William Farnum, the screen star, in Virginius, 
Knowles’s “classic”’ tragedy in the pseudo-Shakespearean manner; 
Robert Edmond Jones will design the settings. Hopkins will stage 
another revival in The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, Pinero’s first notable 
play, in which Ethel Barrymore will appear. Charles Dillingham 
will revive Peter Pan with Marilynn Miller. Margaret Anglin 
promises a repertory including Pinero’s Jris and The Notorious Mrs. 
Ebbsmith. 

In the long run, however, the cause of revivals will be much better 
served, I think, by the numerous producing groups that are slowly 
and sometimes unwittingly working towards the repertory idea. 
Equity Players, reorganized as the Actor’s Theatre with Dudley 
Digges, Sheldon Cheney and a small committee, consisting of Augus- 
tin Duncan, Roland Young, Dorothy Donnelly, Woodman Thomp- 
son, Paul Turner, and Robert Benchley, in charge, will continue to 
make a revival each year of such a classic as Macbeth or The Rivals, 
and it will follow up its very successful special matinées of Hedda 
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Gabler with another experiment of the sort. Settings will be designed 
by various hands. 

The Theatre Guild, which led the movement towards Continental 
drama after the war and which has already essayed revivals in Peer 
Gynt and The Devil’s Disciple, will follow the first strain with The 
Conquering Hero, Allan Monkhouse’s ironical drama, and the see- 
ond with Molnar’s comedy, The Guardsman, acted in New York 
some years ago as Where Ignorance Is Bliss, with Shaw’s Caesar and 
Cleopatra and with Shakespeare’s King Lear for Rudolph Schild- 
kraut. 

A revival of some standard play is more than likely to come from 
Robert Milton'now that he has found in Messmore Kendall a backer 
who will finance his way to a long-dreamed-of effort in repertory, 
Just as the Dramatists’ Theatre, Inc., groups half a dozen prominent 
playwrights in a cooperative board of management, Milton will have 
the assistance of Arthur Richman, Guy Bolton, and Arthur Hom- 
blow, Jr., in the selection of plays. The first production will be The 
Far Cry, by Arthur Richman, and in it will appear Claude King, 
Frank Conroy, Lucile Watson, Margalo Gillmore, Frederick War- 
lock, and Alice Johns. 

The Neighborhood Playhouse will serve its subscribers well by 
its announced intention of giving once more its dramatic version of 
Walt Whitman’s Salut au Monde. Its other productions will include 
Exiles, a drama by James Joyce; The Little Clay Cart, a Hindu 
classic produced in a highly modern fashion; a new American play, 
and Sooner or Later, a lyric piece, as well as another edition of The 
Grand Street Follies. The Cherry Lane Theatre promises a revival 
of The Way of the World. 

The group at the Provincetown Playhouse, in which I am patt- 
nered with Robert Edmond Jones and Eugene O’Neill, will likewise 
attempt a revival or two as well as maintain a permanent acting 
company looking forward to repertory. At the Provincetown Play- 
house we shall experiment with the past as well as the future of the 
theatre, using Everyman and Congreve’s Love for Love for the 
former purpose. At the Greenwich Village Theatre, which we shall 
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A curtain designed by Herman Rosse for The 
Greenwich Village Follies as a prelude to a Java- 
nese number. Other scenes in Anderson’s new pro- 
duction have been designed by James Reynolds and 


Cleon Throckmorton. 











Two designs by Herman Rosse for John Murray 
Anderson's latest edition of The Greenwich Village 
Follies. Above, a ship scene for a chantey number, 
exploiting the working songs of sailors, many otf 
them centuries old. 








THE SEED BED OF THE SEASONS 
use for less experimental work, Much Ado About Nothing will be 
given. 

The remainder of our program—outside Walter Hasenclever’s 
expressionistic play, Beyond; Rostand’s final play, The Last Night 
of Don Juan, and Copeau’s dramatization of The Brothers Kara- 
mazoff—leads me to the listing of plays which fall into that rapidly 
growing category, American drama of serious worth. At the 
Provincetown we shall stage The Crime in the Whistler Room, by 
Edmund Wilson, the critic; The Colonnade, by Stark Young; The 
Great God Brown and The Book of Revelation, both the work of 
Eugene O'Neill. For the Greenwich we have The Saint, a drama 
of the South West by Stark Young, and Desire Under the Elms, 
a New England play of novel form by O’Neill. 

Equity Players expect to produce at least four native plays, as yet 
un-named, while the Theatre Guild has three of unusual interest: 
O’Neill’s long-awaited drama of Ponce de Leon, The Fountain, 
with which it hopes to open its new theatre on Fifty-second Street; 
They Knew What They Wanted, a flavorous and direct comedy of 
American life by Sidney Howard; and Processional, an expression- 
istic play in which John Howard Lawson, author of Roger Bloomer, 
tries some interesting experiments in form. 

Two other groups will doubtless contribute to the growth of 
American drama, though the plans of neither the Independent 
Theatre under the direction of Edward Goodman nor of Henry 
Stillman’s group have been given out as yet. 

American plays are seldom outstanding in the summer promises 
of the managers. The fact that this year’s announcements are an 
exception to the rule argues well for the quantity and quality of 
native drama in the coming season. William A. Brady is already 
trying out two pieces by John Farrar, editor of The Bookman, and 
Stephen Vincent Benét. One is Nerves, a modern play; the other, 
a comedy of Jackson’s times, The Awful Mrs. Eaton. H. J. Man- 
kiewicz has in hand a comedy by John V. A. Weaver called Love 
‘Em and Leave ’Em. Arthur Hopkins will produce, in Glory, a 
comedy of the marines by Maxwell Anderson and Laurence Stall- 
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ings. From John Golden comes a new play by Frank Craven, Fool’s 
Hill. Stewart & French announces two pieces by George Kelly, 
Craig’s Wife and Reflected Glory. Sam Harris and Lewis and 
Gordon are variously concerned in two new plays by Owen Davis, 
The Haunted House and Lazybones. Winthrop Ames has a play 
made by G. S. Kaufman from Edna Ferber’s story, Old Man Min- 
nick. There will be a new play by Edith Ellis called White Collars. 

Among other plays announced for the new season are a piece by 
Edwin Justus Mayer concerning Benvenuto Cellini; The Best 
People, a comedy made by Avery Hopwood from David Gray's 
story, The Self-Determination of the Lennoxes; Stella Dallas, a 
dramatization by Harry Wagstaff Gribble and Gertrude Purcell of 
Olive Higgins Prouty’s novel; Jn His Arms, a comedy by Lynn 
Starling, author of Meet the Wife; My Man, a comedy by William 
Le Baron; Pigs, by Anne Morrison and Patterson McNutt; Foam, 
by Benjamin Glazer; and The Fall-Guy, by George Abbott and 
James Gleason. 

Among the plays from Europe still remaining to be chronicled are 
Arnold Bennett’s drama about Don Juan, in which Arthur Hopkins 
may present John Barrymore; The ‘wo Adventurers, a Selwyn pro- 
duction of a play by Sacha Guitry; Gilbert Miller’s version of 
Grounds for Divorce, a new play by Ernst Vajda, author of Fata 
Morgana, Frederick Lonsdale’s new comedy, Most of Us Are, in 
which presumably A. H. Woods is interested as well as in Lonsdale’s 
drama The Fake, which will bring Godfrey Tearle to America 
again; and Henri Bernstein’s Judith, adapted for the Shuberts by 
Gladys Unger. Martin Beck’s new and luxurious theatre, which 
shares the architectural interest of the season with the Guild’s play- 
house, will open with an operetta by Leo Fall, but later Beck may 
present one or more German plays of distinct novelty. 

















The flexibility of Jacques Copeau’s permanent and 
almost naked stage at the Vieux-Colombier in Paris 
—with its balcony, its central archway, and _ its 
concrete floor, steps, and forestage—is interestingly 
demonstrated in this photograph of the mise-en-scene 
for the last act of René Benjamin’s play I/ faut que 
chacun soit a sa place. The scene is the home of a 
rich business man who has combined with the orig- 
inal French furnishings of the house which he now 
owns certain curious creations of a contemporary 
interior decorator. A comparison of other scenes 
at the Vieux-Colombier printed in volume VI, 
page 293, will show the possibilities of varied scenic 
characterization in this stage devised by Copeau 
and Louis Jouvet. 











In the repertory of Copeau at the Vieux-Colombier 
is a little comedy by Prosper Merimée about a gov- 
ernor of Spanish Peru and his mistress, La Carrosse 
du Saint-Sacrement. This playlet has been recently 
supplied with music by Lord Berners and produced 
by Mme. Beriza at the Theatre des Champs 
Elysées in Paris. The photograph of the fantastic 
setting designed by Ladislas Medgyes shows a very 
un-Peruvian room, but one that is at least amus- 
ingly and strikingly theatrical. The concentric 
arches are in shades of pale blue and green and the 
side portals bordered in pink. The huge curtains, 
painted plush-red with gilt cords, form a series of 
artificial side entrances like the wings of the earl 
Victorian stage. 











DANCING FROM BURMA 


By VELONA PILCHER 


A BALA HKIN and Moung Ba Hla are dancers from 
M. Burma who have set up their show-booth at the big fair 
near London. 

Ma Bala Hkin is a Burmese ballerina . . . and a mystic midinette. 
Her pert brown face is mealed with whitish powder and so set—the 
thick lips smiling thinly—as to make one think of a little bronze 
Buddha turned bad boy for an hour. She is absurdly small, and 
skinny ; from head to heel one jagged line, like a piece of negro sculp- 
ture. And all her native angles are sharpened by a strip of bright 
cloth swaddled so taut from waist to ground that the body is doubled 
forward like an unreleased bow, made big-bottomed, and able to 
move itself only by hops and squats and pitter-patters. For shift 
they have fitted her with a vest of white muslin, tight as tights, 
through which the dark back shines, and the four corners of which 
flare into four recurved points like a limp pagoda roof. On the 
top of her tiny round black head is a coil of hair shaped into a tiny 
round black hat, and graced with a bunch of flowers bobbing over 
one ear. A black sash, a pink scarf, a silver bib, and a fan to be 
most elegantly poised between fore- and middle-finger. . . . Such 
are her trappings, as decreed by her gods and her people in the days 
when a dancer was a medium between them. 

And such is the figure that today moves and has its secrecy within 
a magic circle made by six gaily dressed musicians who squat on the 
floor at one end of their booth. This booth has been set up back of 
the Burmese pavilion at the British Empire Exhibition, and is just 
big enough to house its audience at one end and its troupe of players 
atthe other. The troupe consists of dancers and musicians who have 
come strolling across the seas; quite as in mediaeval times, when the 
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theatre was even more international than it is today, players used to 
stroll across Europe to wherever the year’s big fair was held. (And 
also, if you remember, such players were usually hired by quack 
doctors turned showmen to advertise their pills—big business men 
from Burma, so to speak.) Ma Bala Hkin (Miss Dearest) and 
Moung Ba Hla (Mr. Handsome) are the star performers. Pro- 
grams are changed every week or so. The floor has been raised a 
few inches to make a stage, and scenery consists of tall brazen screens 
studded with mirror mosaic, against which are set the musicians and 
their instruments. 

Now God forbid that any foreigner should mock the music of 
the men of Burma. . . or have to listen to it as other than an ac- 
companiment to their dancing. However, this music is a very fine 
thing to watch, and its makers are a side-show. One of them whacks 
a large hollow log with a big stick. ‘Two others, one to each side, 
sit in the most enchanting of cages—like those jolly hoops hung with 
bells and toys that babies are sometimes set in for safe-keeping—from 
whence they strike 
out violently at cir- 
cles of many cymbals 
and gongs that sur- 
round them. Along- 
side of each cage sits 
a drummer; one 
beats a monstrous 
drum hung from a 
monstrous gold 
dragon; the other 
has an array of 
smaller drums that he pats—never so gently and confidingly—with 
the palms of his hands and the tips of his fingers. At odd moments 
the orchestra—with one exception—bursts into shouts of song, ex- 
plaining bits of the tale that is being danced, or calling encouragement 
to the dancer. But the man who plays the pipe, he is the exception. 





The drawings for this article are by Colin Gill. 
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He never sings because he never stops playing the pipe. As though 
unable to contain himself he pours his very sinew into this astonish- 
ingly noisy instrument that shrieks, skirls, shrills, shrieks. . . . Surely, 
what a traveller once told me must be true; for he said it had long 
been the custom of Burmans to assemble at dusk to beat the walls and 
doors of their houses and twang metal kettles and whang tin trays in 
order to frighten away certain maleficent ghosts called Nats. 

But all Nats are not so unfriendly. There are beneficent ones to 
whom, or about whom, some of these Burmese dances are done. 
Other dances are lyrical passages 
from dramas, the miming of tales 
about the Buddha, or heroic legends, 
or just new steps extemporized to 
old tunes. In short, this Wem- 
bley program is a variety show put 
together by some professional en- 
tertainers to amuse us, the for- 
eigners. 

Without doubt in its own land it 
would be called—to quote a pet 
phrase from Ruth St. Denis—“the 
doggerel of the dance,’ for many 
of its divertissements seem to be 
secularized extracts from what were 
once sacred ceremonies. It is the old tale of the priest and the player 
and how in the beginning they were one. No doubt these Burmese 
dancers would be amazed if I told them some of the things I had read 
in books about the sacramental and sacrificial rites with which their 
dancing was once identified. (Fancy explaining to those Hawaiian 
dancing-girls who set up their show-booth at the San Francisco Ex- 
position that the hula-hula was their old book of common prayer!) 
And I am sure they would be shocked if I told them how in their 
booth they revealed that their art had been born in a temple; and 
how I thought I saw moving in their movements all the elemental 
passion of that superstitious ghost-worship that is still practiced in 
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Burma, and all the 
sophistication of the 
Buddhism that over- 
lays it, and how 
through this pas de 
deux | thought I saw 
a strange sight: body 
and brain dancing 
some secret joke to- 
gether . . . body mim- 
ing the mystery all in- 
soluble of its own tran- 
sient ado on the face of 
the earth, and brain 
reposing itself to the 
rhythm and_= smiling 
enraptured with mys- 
teries of the mind. . .. 

But consider the 
dancing figure of Ma 
Bala Hkin that the circle of music now encloses. Her movements 
are like a bird’s; precise and jerky, fascinating and unbeautiful. 
The head lies far back on the spine, throat distended—like a bird 
swallowing water. When it does straighten down it is to make some 
of those queer Indian neck turns (“‘Knowers of mood have declared 
that there are four Necks,” says The Mirror of Gesture) that send 
the head darting back and forth in the socket of the shoulders. The 
body never stands upright; the knees are always bent. The feet 
never tip-toe, but usually keep sole-flat, or pivot from the heel. 
Squats, hops, pitter-patters. Grotesque posturings. Little jumps 
uglily awkward. Comic scuttles. Languorous struts. Salutations. 
Gestures of invitation. Passages done sitting down. And in all this 
sex is stressed and its manifestations primitively accented, just as its 
parts are exaggerated in those crude clay figures that we dig up 
today from the bottom-most layers of buried Eastern towns. 
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But watch her hands. They are like clusters of long leaves. All 
the most calculated art of the Indian theatre is gathered into them 
and presented to us with each intricate pattern that the fingers 
fashion. There is nothing primitive here, but something more highly 
artificial than we in the West are intimate with. These fingers are 
symboling exactly, but only the learned may read the characters, 
they are become so abstracted, so removed from the mimicry that 
began them. These hands are doing a dance all their own; in an 
elegant manner they dance, sedate and detached. 

And now, if you please, look carefully at her smile. It crowns the 
dancing. It is serenely naughty; chaste as a child planning mischief. 
You have seen it often in objects of art from her part of the world 

. this smile turned back on itself, sensuous, sly, ungentle, comical, 
private. With Ma Bala it seems to concern some funny story being 
told between her and herself. We are invited to share the fun, yes; 
and we chuckle aloud as her amused eyes challenge us. But we are 
also invited to refrain from intimacy. This merrymaker is a solitary, 
and her joke is secret. ; So you see. As we follow this dancing black 
body from the breasts down, its plain speaking is savage and magnifi- 
cently elemental. To follow it breeds reverence; it is like tracing, as 
far as sight can reach, the roots of some abiding tree as they plough 
down into the dear earth. 

Six little Burmese chorus girls who perform with the troupe try to 
repeat—and amateurishly fail—the movements of Ma Bala. They 
are dressed like her after a fashion, and as they also smile and are also 
big-bottomed, they are amusing to watch. But uninteresting. Even 
less interesting is a gentleman who, in both programs I saw, seemed to 
be trying to copy the Russians. But these mediocre numbers are both 
made up for by Moung Law Paw, the chinlon player. He neither 
dances nor smiles, but with vast solemnity he juggles six large balls— 
five of wattle-work and one of silver—with the play of every bur- 
nished muscle of his beautiful body. 

And now for the magniloquent Moung Ba Hla. His dancing, too, 
is solitary ; and his smile, too, is secretive, the lips set in perpetual pri- 
vate surprise at whatever he finds himself doing. He wears a long 
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full skirt of stiff pink silk, a tight vest tipped with flaring gold cuffs, 
and he, too, carries a fan just so. Thus arrayed he begins to dance 
rather wearily . . . bing, clang, crash . . . the orchestra is urging 
him to spurt and he responds, dancing excitedly, though the knees are 
always bent in Burmese manner and the fingers are still moving with 
deliberation. Now he grows leisurely again. Now he stops entirely, 
He is tucking up the pink skirt between his knees, and folding it like 
a pannier above a pair of scarlet breeches. Clap cloop . . . away 
goes the fan as Moung Ba grips two unsheathed swords, and away goes 
the piper’s shrill pipe as he takes up a large one with deep stormy 
tones . . . and the sword dance, the Sawlapaw, begins. This is glori- 
ous, glorious—with its wide animal leaps and strides (only in motion- 
picture records of African tribal dancing have I seen strides like this) 
that fling the man clear across the stage, and its swooping furious ges- 
tures (always topped, through thick and thin, by that politely sur- 
prised smirk) that send the swords dancing about like limbs, slapping 
the feet, passing between the legs, under the arm, about the neck, over 
the head, across the breast. . . . Aye, the body stands upright in this 
dance. . . . Another crash. The swords fall, the fan is flirted; 
the knees slip into their accustomed crookedness; the shrill pipe re- 
sumes its pride of place; and the turn ends with dignified correctitude. 


When the dancing is all over the musicians triumphantly conclude 
the program by playing 4s We Go Marching Through Georgia. 

I regret having to mention this. But they mean well. It is only 
that these dancers from Burma have shown us more of their heritage 
than they are aware of, and wrought more magic upon us than they 
know. How should they know? Howshould they remember? Man 
forgets with his brain so many things that flesh forgets not, and relates 
with his muscles such mysteriousness, something fatal, universal . . . 
ah, yes, it is of Lemaitre I am thinking, and how he once described 
a dance he had seen done by a woman of Algiers. Ainst, pensat-je, la 
face de la terre demeure innocente et sereine tandis qu'un rut éternel 
émeut ses flancs. Cette danse est profonde comme une métaphysique. 
Et cette danse n'est plus sensuelle, elle est triste, presque effrayante, 
car elle exprime quelque chose de fatal, d’universel, et de mystérieux. 
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A new departure in the arrangement of the stage, 
somewhat along lines of the Jessnertreppen or per- 
manent steps of Leopold Jessner, appears in the 
sketches on this page and the following of scenes 
from Die Nibelungen at the State Schauspielhaus in 
Berlin. Platforms and steps rise in irregular but 
carefully spaced design, and upon these the people 
and the square shields make significant patterns. 
The setting for Die Nibelungen was designed by 
Emil Pirchan, and these sketches were made by 
Ernst Klanz under the supervision of the designer. 














The severe and massive quality of Pirchan’s blocks, 
platforms, and steps in Die Nibelungen has natural 
pictorial interest upon the stage. In addition, these 
shapes provide an impressive base for the figures of 
German mythology. Only heroic statues can stand 
upon such plinths. This drawing seems to indicate 
that the costumes have been given a size and a solid- 
ity fitting such a conception. 














DRAMATIST AND THEATRE 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


N every discussion of the younger school of drama it is plain that 
criticism is still trammelled by the conception of the dramatist 
as the centre of the dramatic universe. When the realists and 

the social playwrights took possession of the European stage a genera- 
tion ago, they were rightly regarded as individuals with an individual 
message, and the battles of the theatre raged around their names. 
Rightly, for they were for the most part anarchical personalities of 
outstanding interest. The mechanism of the theatre was conceived 
as a mechanism of interpretation at the service of their social or politi- 
cal or dramatic gospel. The actor and the producer were their 
acolytes, and the audience was their congregation. Now that a new 
race of dramatists has arisen, calling themselves (or being called) 
expressionists and the like, we find that they are wrongly judged by 
the same standards as their predecessors. They are regarded as indi- 
vidual artists, who express themselves in the theatre through the 
secondary medium of actors and producers and scene-painters. The 
battles begin to rage anew around their names and their personalities, 
their message and their individual portent. Their opinions are can- 
vassed, their aesthetics are examined, they are compared with the 
great Scandinavians, they are weighed in the balance of heroic quality 
and found wanting. 

Even the shopkeeping theatre of everyday commerce is imposed 
upon by this conception of the dramatist. Since it does not think for 
itself, but only acts and produces plays, it has gradually become per- 
meated with borrowed thoughts. It rejected Ibsen at first, not as a 
collaborator in the art of creating plays, but as an individual Scandi- 
navian expressing anarchical and subversive opinions. It took him at 
the valuation of the Ibsenites, which was just what the Ibsenites 
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desired. In course of time it was compelled unwillingly to open its 
doors to the new school. It took them at their own valuation as 
individual dramatists, and accepted their view of the stage as a plat- 
form for the expression of themselves. It subordinated the actor to 
the drama of the fourth wall, the peep-show drama by means of 
which the dramatist simulated a world of reality. It restored the pro- 
ducer to the stage only as a kind of supervisor or foreman who should 
precisely interpret the author’s purpose. It embellished the scenery 
of the theatre only in order that it should precisely represent the set- 
ting of the author’s characters. It created terraces like those of the 
Zoological Gardens on which the creatures of the dramatist’s fancy 
should be exhibited, so to say, in their natural state. The trench of 
the orchestra separates them from the spectator. One feels inclined 
sometimes to throw them buns... . 

But in this tame acceptance of the author’s absolute authority, and 
this mechanical endeavor to impose his conceptions of reality upon 
the audience, the shopkeeping theatre was false to its own tradition. 
It knows in its heart that the representation of stage plays is a collabo- 
rative task in which author, actor, producer and audience are joined 
as partners. It knows that the actor’s part is independently created 
and not only faithfully reproduced. It knows that two different pro- 
ducers can give altogether different tones of meaning and expression 
to one and the same play. It knows, in a word, that there is such a 
thing as an art of the theatre, formed of the various crafts of the play- 
wright, the producer, the actor, the musician, the painter and the rest. 
Because it feels the immensity of this art and its own insufficiency, it 
accepts the easy solution of throwing the responsibility upon the 
author and inviting the other partners of the theatre to reproduce his 
intentions as faithfully as they can. Then, having made the dramatist 
a virtual dictator, it seeks timidly to curtail his powers and diminish 
his importance. It exalts the actor, not as an interpreter of the true 
art of the theatre, but as one more individual personage, one more 
“personality,” like the anarchical personality of the playwright. 
Sometimes it even exalts the producer in a like manner. The author, 
who is supposed to be all-powerful, is in fact hampered on every side 
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by other people’s personalities. He is that rather pathetic figure, an 
absolute monarch who rules on sufferance. He owes the crown to 
the indolence of his subjects rather than to their choice. Should his 
play succeed, some chamberlain or viceroy is sure to claim the credit 
for its success; but should it fail, he is certain to be made the whip- 
ping-boy. 

It must be granted that this dramatist’s kingdom has maintained 
itself comfortably enough for the last generation. The conception 
of the dramatist’s individual expression has been supported by the 
comparative rigidity of his plays. There are, as we know, 
many different ways of playing Shakespeare; but there is only one 
way of playing Arms and the Man or The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, 
and for the sake of convenience we may call it the dramatist’s way. 
Here the purpose of the author is plain from the beginning; the busi- 
ness of the actors is simply to fulfill it. Elaborate stage directions 
indicate the manner of the performance and even the direction in 
which the players shall make their entrances and exits. The text of 
the play is strewn with observations on the characters, both pertinent 
and impertinent. Their family history, their personal appearance, 
their very gestures are outlined. This type of drama has been loosely 
described as realistic, though it is sometimes comic or romantic or 
even tragic in spirit. It would be better to call it cut-and-dried 
drama. The realism of it consists in the author’s point of view rather 
than in the events that happen on the stage. The dramatist shows 
himself determined to assert his authority, to leave nothing to chance 
and very little to the imagination. Of such matter-of-fact stuff are 
composed not only the threescore original drawing-room comedies 
that are produced every year, but also a great proportion of the more 
thoughtful and ambitious plays. Saint Joan, for example, is ration- 
alized down to the last line of dialogue and the last stage direction. 
Can we wonder that the theatre manager or showman now thinks first 
of all in terms of dramatists? Whether they be old dramatists or new, 
conventionalists or rebels, men-about-town or wits or even poets, his 
task is to set their work upon the stage, with whatever adventitious 
aids in the shape of actors’ reputations he can muster. 
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But revolutions in drama bring revolutions of the theatre in their 
train, and revolutions of the theatre, which happen every few decades, 
make new forms of drama possible. Just as the use of the dramatic 
method called realism profoundly influenced both the everyday thea- 
tre and the theatre of ideas, so its abandonment must profoundly influ- 
ence the mechanism of the stage. Just as the advance of theatrical 
decoration has made it possible to represent a stage drawing-room 
exactly resembling a drawing-room in the spectator’s own house, so 
the invention of new lighting methods will eventually supersede the 
painted scene altogether. Just as the actor has been reduced to the 
status of a personal puppet by the ascendency of the cut-and-dried 
dramatist, so he may be restored to his theatrical (though impersonal) 
dignity by the return of the poet-craftsman. On every hand appear 
such possible reactions of theatre and drama, some of them purely 
mechanical, others imaginative. We are feeling our way towards a 
comprehensive whole in theatrical art, a whole greater than its part, 
which is the written drama. 

What is the motive that impels an author to write for the stage? 
Of all literary arts, this is surely the most difficult, not in the form of 
words, but in the manner of concentration. Of all literary arts, this 
is surely the most speculative, not in the technique of utterance, but in 
the nature of representation. The novelist and the poet, as we know, 
can regard their work as finished when the last line is written and cor- 
rected. For the dramatist the affair has only just begun. Does an 
author write for money? There are perhaps a dozen playwrights who 
pay super-tax on their earnings, but there are fifty novelists who do 
asmuch. Does he write for fame? Few reputations are made in the 
world of drama, and very many are marred. The shopkeeping thea- 
tre is always a quarter of a century behind the current tendencies of 
literature. Is he allured by the thought of seeing his characters live 
and move upon the stage? Any philosopher could tell him that there 
is no more virtue in a walking actor than in a stationary line of print. 
Any dramatist could tell him that the disillusions of performance far 
outweigh the illusions. Is he interested in the personality of actors or 
actresses? That way lie many difficulties and complications. The 
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playwright, with his hundreds of nodding acquaintances in the pro- 
fession, all of them hopefully looking for parts, may well envy the 
impersonal seclusion of the novelist in his country cottage. Is he am- 
bitious to occupy a box on a first night and bow his acknowledgments 
from the stage? He may repent the adventure the morning after, for 
the flood of criticism is instant and must often seem overwhelming. 

Still, the author writes his play, and he tells himself that it is a 
work of self-expression. So indeed it is, but the question of motive 
remains. Ninety-five out of every hundred plays belong to one or 
other of two categories—those whose authors are conscious of the 
theatre alone (the smaller and more successful class) and those whose 
authors are conscious of the world alone (the larger and more unsuc- 
cessful). To write for the theatre in the finer sense is to be conscious 
of both. To write for the theatre is not to fit parts to the personality 
of known performers, or to create detached characters in the blind 
faith that players will eventually be found to interpret them, but to 
contribute the architect’s essential plan in the knowledge that detail 
and decoration will be the work of other craftsmen. To write for the 
theatre is to write a libretto that may be made into an opera. To write 
for the theatre is not to dictate, but to contribute; not to impose, but to 
collaborate. Unless this impulse be felt, however subconsciously, the 
work is naught. 

The trouble with our realistic and argumentative theatre is that the 
dramatist’s impulse to collaborate is suppressed, while his impulse to 
dictate and impose is unnaturally stimulated. Even the theatre-con- 
sciousness that leads him to write plays for this or that celebrated per- 
former is perverted into self-consciousness. I wrote the play, he 
declares, “for Mr. Jones and Miss Robinson.” Should these talented 
artists find themselves unable to accept the parts, he feels himself 
aggrieved. The balance of personality (for personality was all that 
Mr. Jones or Miss Robinson meant to him) is disturbed. Similarly 
the world-consciousness that leads him to express a point of view, a 
gospel or a philosophy is felt to be something absolute and individual 
to himself—something above the turmoil of the stage. The only thea- 
tre that he knows is the theatre of pretended actuality. He is out of 
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touch with the greater theatre of which this is only a part—the theatre 
of song and dance music, of form and color, of winged words 
and surging harmonies. The playwright stands and crows self. 
expression on the barnyard hillock that is all his own. But of what 
stature is this hillock, and of what substance is it composed? Out 
there are meadows, fields of wheat and secret forests of the mind. Out 
there are birds who sing together. . . 

The author, like the actor, must surrender himself to gain his free- 
dom. Granted that the craft he brings to the theatre is the greatest of 
the crafts, it will nevertheless dwindle into insignificance if it be 
imagined to be all-important. The written word is not a dogma, but 
a litany. It is not a pinnacle, but a foundation. 

The days of the Napoleonic dramatist are surely numbered. His 
absolute authority will decline. The notion that the theatre exists 
solely to give expression to his drama belongs to a transient period. 
The authors of the newer drama may be great men, perhaps—all 
great craftsmen are great men—but they may not be the sort of men 
who strike individual attitudes and invite the erection of statues in 
their honor. There is the temperament of Napoleon, flamboyant, 
anarchic, legendary; and there is the temperament of Lenin, func- 
tional, impersonal, anonymous. It is likely that the dramatists of the 
near future, especially those of them who write social drama, will 
conform to the second of these types rather than to the first. They 
will no longer regard the stage as a personal platform, they will no 
longer seek to voice their individual opinions or even their individual 
poetry. The aesthetics of drama will not greatly interest them. As 
dramatists, they will perhaps be more concerned with humanity than 
with individuals, like the author of Man and the Masses. And the 
critics who denounced Ibsen will denounce them because they do not 
resemble Ibsen. And wordy battles will be fought, and the new 
dramatists will be weighed in the balance again. If their humanity 
be deep enough, they will not be found wanting. 

These, however, are speculations. The one thing certain is that 
the dramatist of the future will approach the stage in the spirit of a 
collaborator and a craftsman, and not of a dictator. He will bring 
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to it work of a plastic quality that can be handled and moulded by his 
fellow-craftsmen—work that inspires the actor and the producer 
instead of crushing them under a dead weight of rigid conception. 
He will bring to it work that shall not only create emotional response 
in the mind of the spectator, but also enlist the audience as an active 
participant in the collective spectacle. Here is the world of the 
theatre, the world of make-believe seen not only through the drama- 
tist’s eyes, as a gymnasium for the exercise of his intellect or wit or 
poetry, but as a universal playground of the spirit. 


A COMPLAINT 


By EUNICE TIETJENS 


I wish I could find the cosmic stage director! 
I want to complain that this man is miscast. 


He is first cousin to the Percheron, gigantic, admirable. 

His face is broad as the moon. 

His wits clump like horses’ feet. 

He would make an inimitable blacksmith, or an honest puddler. 
Yet he is persuaded that he is an artist. 


I should like to call attention to this man’s pictures. 
Has anyone seen the director? 
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EDUCATION IN THE THEATRE 
ARTS 


By HELEN LOUISE COHEN 


HE high school population of New York is large. In the 

senior high schools alone there are over one hundred thousand 

boys and girls. The old idea that these young people are 
being put through a series of setting-up exercises preparatory to 
living has, for the most part, disappeared completely; it is the modern 
practice to regard them, even in their school days, as by no means 
shut off from participation in the social interests of the community 
of which they form so promising and important a part. The present 
program provides that, as these students in the secondary stage of 
their education make their way through school, they shall take as 
vital a part in civic life as is consistent with the stage of maturity 
that they have reached. 

The large numbers in the local high schools constitute a terrific 
responsibility for every one concerned in directing their education. 
The taxpayers, the city officials, the educational authorities, and the 
teachers have to settle in their minds what knowledge is most worth 
while, what ends are to be accomplished, and what goals achieved 
during the precious formative years of youth. Fumbling is fatal and 
waste motion becomes a crime. 

General direction was given to all high school education in the 
United States by a national committee that was organized in 1913 
for the purpose of defining what a high school education might be 
expected to accomplish. After profound scrutiny of the conditions 
of modern life, they decided that all the forces concerned with secon- 
dary education should focus upon these objectives: “health, com- 
mand of fundamental processes, worthy home membership, voca- 
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tional fitness, worthy citizenship, worthy use of leisure and ethical 
character.” These ideals, it is evident, are not to be achieved solely 
by the ordinary routine of class instruction. Health, for example, 
is more than a matter of games, folk dancing, and corrective exercises. 
Habits of recreation that improve the hygiene of the mind, as the 
work in the gymnasium and class room improves the hygiene of the 
body, must also be established. 

It is, however, particularly in the realization of the last three of 
the objectives enumerated that the drama is of special importance 
and the theatre of inestimable assistance. As the drama is now 
taught in literature classes and produced in the school auditoriums, 
it tends, whether the play be Shakespeare’s or Sheridan’s, Barrie’s 
or Booth Tarkington’s, to enable young students to enter imagina- 
tively into the lives of others and to interpret their own experiences 
through those of the playwright’s characters. The power of objec- 
tivity thus gained is contributory alike to worthy citizenship and to 
ethical character, for the ability to see the point of view of your 
neighbor, be he remote or close at hand, is one of the most valuable 
of human assets. 

Printing successful plays is an old custom, witness the pirated 
Shakespearean quartos. But certainly the reading public for printed 
plays has increased recently. The schools, in their effort to promote 
a worthy use of leisure, have devoted some skillful teaching to setting 
the fashion of reading drama, classic, modern, and contemporary, 
for recreation. Moreover, the schools have not neglected the theatre 
arts in the study of the drama, nor the cultivation of the good taste 
in these matters that is part of the equipment of the worthy citizen, 
if he is eventually, as an adult, to aid in raising the level of American 
theatrical performances. 

The high schools of the city differ in their ability to produce a 
play before their student audiences; and it must never be forgotten 
that the amateur spirit—not the professional—does and should ani- 
mate their productions. The professional producer must cast his 
play as effectively as his payroll permits and as his theatrical intelli- 
gence dictates, but the teacher is governed by a different motive. It 
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is a question, not of what boy will be best for this particular role, 
but of what role will be best for this particular boy. Ethical and 
educational motives condition the choice. The virtuosity of the 
amateur school performance is limited further by the necessity which 
the psychologically trained teacher feels of restraining her impulse 
to impose the emotional modes of expression of the mature upon the 
adolescent. The scenic investiture of the high school play, the light- 
ing, the dances, the music, in fact the whole mood of the production 
is often surprisingly good; and yet not so surprising after all, when 
the talents of certain creative artists in the field of color, form, music, 
and the dance, who spend their gifts in the schools in the service of 
youth, are considered. 

But these productions, even under the most favorable circum- 
stances, draw their audiences from the student body of the school in 
which they are given. There can be no such thing as a “run.” After 
two or three performances, the play is of necessity withdrawn to make 
room for the next piece of school work, and whatever of beauty was 
transiently called into being vanishes as utterly as Prospero’s pageant, 

For some years, the teachers in New York who feel that the future 


of the theatre in America depends on the art education of the young 


people now in school have arranged, whenever it was possible, to 
have their students attend performances of special merit given on the 
professional stage. But, where such plays happened to be popular 
as well as artistic successes, price concessions were rarely made and 
the family budget could only occasionally be stretched to the extent 
of providing theatre tickets, even in the top balcony, for the younger 
members of the family. 

People outside the schools who are interested in the theatre can 
hardly, without knowledge of the facts stated in the foregoing para- 
graphs, realize the importance of the experiment at the Threshold 
Playhouse which Mrs. Clare Tree Major has been carrying on for 
the past two years. In the autumn of 1922, Mrs. Major’s organiza- 
tion was presenting fairy plays and the like for children under twelve 
years of age, a policy in which she happily persists. One fortunate 
Saturday afternoon, the dramatic editor of one of the high school 
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newspapers, a youngster himself though in the senior high school, 
wandered in. He saw the possibility of the production of those plays 
that he and his contemporaries all over the city were reading in 
their English literature classes. He appealed to Mrs. Major. His 
suggestion was the beginning of a project of real importance to the 
local schools, a project which has attracted the attention of teachers 
and theatre directors all over the United States. 

Mrs. Major began her work with schools by calling on the New 
York Association of Teachers of English for cooperation. Her plan 
was to furnish artistic productions of plays studied in class or read 
during the high school period at prices within the reach of young 
students. Not more than fifty cents has ever been charged for any 
seat in the house, and the great majority of the places have sold for 
twenty-five cents apiece. The repertory has consisted in part of 
these plays: She Stoops to Conquer, Beauty and the Jacobin, The 
Land of Heart’s Desire, Treasure Island, Twelfth Night, Monsieur 
Beaucaire, The Poor Little Rich Girl, and Captain Applejack. The 
actors have been drawn from the School of the Theatre, which Mrs. 
Major conducts. She has been able, often at financial sacrifice, to 
continue her performances, because they gave the members of her 
school the training that comes from repeated public appearances. 

The setting of the plays has been notably good. In September, 
1923, Mrs. Major moved her enterprise to the little theatre, seating 
six hundred and seventy, in the Heckscher Foundation Building at 
Fifth Avenue and One Hundred and Fourth Street. Here, in Willy 
Pogany’s glowing decorations, the old Mother Goose favorites, Jack 
the Giant Killer, the Sleeping Beauty, and Cinderella, make the 
walls brilliant, and Sindbad, with the appearance of lovely, effortless 
motion, soars and soars. The stage itself has an excellent equipment, 
modern in the matter of lights and machinery. The quality of the 
work being presented to the high school audiences is indicated by 
circumstances like these: the director of theT welfth Night production 
was formerly a member of the Benson Company; the settings for 
Treasure Island were, with certain simplifications, those devised to 
enhance Mr. Walter Hampden’s production of The Jolly Roger. 
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It is certainly noteworthy that, in the course of this past season, 
fifty thousand boys and girls from the high schools of the city saw 
at the Threshold Playhouse the plays selected for them jointly by 
Mrs. Major and the New York Association of Teachers of English, 
Everything had been made easy—the tickets had been sold in the 
schools, teacher guides and chaperons had been enlisted, and the 
theatre had adapted the hours of performance to the school schedules, 
One group saw the curtain rise on The Prince and the Pauper at nine- 
thirty in the morning and left promptly at the end of two and a half 
hours for their afternoon session at school. 

Of those thousands who occupied places in the Threshold Theatre 
last season, fifty per cent were being introduced for the first time to 
spoken drama. Cheap neighborhood movies showing inferior films 
had represented in their lives the recreative and uplifting possibilities 
of the theatre. But the productions at this playhouse for youth 
became immediately and gratifyingly popular. It is to be hoped 
that the results of this experiment of furnishing artistic, cheaply 
priced productions for high school boys and girls will be seen in 
the improvement in a not too remote future in the taste and manners 
of the audiences of our community and in the sensitiveness of our 
young citizenry, at any rate, to the recreative, artistic, and ethical 
value of the theatre. 

London has its “Old Vic,” where the best traditions of Shake- 
spearean drama are preserved for the young. New York has its 
Threshold Playhouse, on the boards of which a modest beginning in 
the dramatic education of the junior members of the community 
has been made. 
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The mistaken logic of certain stage designers—that, 
after all, the visual relation of actors and back- 
ground is more important than the free movement 
of the player—resulted, some seasons after the war, 
in the radical experiments of the Gondel Theater 
of Berlin. Here in César Klein’s fantastic recon- 
struction of an old cut, the player must occupy a 
fixed, immovable place. To leave his position is to 
shatter the design. 
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The Love Organ of Paul Leni is a particularly good 
example of the principle and method of the Gondel 
Theater. The stage—and the actor—is merely a 
canvas for the producer to work upon. The stage 
design is the whole sole aim of production. Nothing 
must be permitted to disturb it. 











PRAGUE 


By CLOYD HEAD 


“6 RAGUE,” said my friend—and no one can speak with 
greater authority—‘Prague is now the most interesting 
theatrical center in Europe.” If he had said Sofia, Agram 

or Bucharest, I would scarcely have been more surprised. But 

Prague is a city of surprises. Its picturesque medieval loveliness 

seems strangely in conflict with the spirit of a new capital, national- 

istic, full-blooded, not unlike America. For it is the newest Euro- 
pean capital and one of the oldest—modern Czechoslovakia and 
ancient Bohemia, with a long period of Austrian dominance between. 

Not many visiting Americans go there, despite the fact that it lies 
conveniently about midway on the direct line between Vienna and 

Berlin. This is rather too bad, because Prague is perhaps the one 

continental city where the word “American” has almost (though un- 

fortunately not quite) the value of a passport. It has two railway 
stations, for example: the Masaryk station, named after their own 
president, and the Wilson station, named after ours. Their friendli- 
ness, almost their idealization of America, is a constant emphasis. 

As for their theatre; occasionally, but not often, a theatre has 
the greatest good fortune that can befall it: to become so closely 
woven into the destinies of a people that it is instinctively a part of 
their national consciousness. It has happened so in Prague. During 
the years of Austrian control (tyranny, they call it) Prague remem- 
bered always that it was the capital of old Bohemia. It preserved 
its integrity, guarded it as closely as did Ireland or Poland, and under 
conditions no less difficult. The Czech language was forbidden; the 
country was overrun with Austrians and Germans. But just as 
under the Czarist regime in Russia nationalism found an outlet, 
sometimes covertly, through the arts, so in Bohemia art—and par- 
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ticularly, above all others, the art of the theatre—supplied one 
instrument for a national expression denied them politically. §o 
powerful did this expression become that Austria definitely refused 
them a grant to build a national theatre. In reply, they raised by 
popular subscription a fund sufficient to erect on the banks of the 
Moldau what is still perhaps the proudest structure in Prague. 

The Narodni Divadlo (as the National Theatre is called) belongs 
therefore psychologically to the people. It is one of the glories of 
their tradition; and when now, forty years later, Czechoslovakia 
is independent, their new spirit—the sense of liberation, the vigor and 
courage, all that is most creative in their developing culture— 
reaches out and demands interpretation through it. 

Without strong leadership, this opportunity might well prove 
abortive. Both the National, however, and its colleague, the Munici- 
pal Theatre, have not only developed directors of remarkable ability 
in K. H. Hilar and Jaroslav Kvapil, but around these two has been 
formed a group of regisseurs, scenic designers and playwrights, most 
of them, but not all, artists who look toward the future and who seek 
in their own fields to give expression to this national spirit. There 
are many in the group, working in these theatres and in the smaller 
theatre Svanda, men who can be for the most part only names to us, 
as they are names to the rest of Europe. 

For it must be remembered that the theatre of Prague is a local 
theatre. Czechoslovakia is held rigidly within its own borders by 
the barrier of language. Czech is not, strictly speaking, a western 
European language at all. It is Slavonic, more nearly related to 
Russian than to anything else, but not closely resembling Russian. 
And even within Czechoslovakia itself, the artistic life—like that 
of France—is concentrated chiefly in a single capital, a capital much 
smailer than Paris, just as the country is smaller than France. Asa 
result, the theatre exists for Prague and for Prague only. Its native 
productions find representation in the one city; its actors do not play 
elsewhere. The ensemble is therefore permanent; an unbroken 
intimacy is developed between actors and audience, between pro- 
ducers and audience. 
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On the other hand, so curiously have all things worked together 
for good, the repertory is by compulsion international. The native 
playwrights—Jaroslav Hilbert, the two Capeks, Victor Dyk, and 
more than a dozen distinguished names besides—are gradually de- 
veloping a basic repertory of Czech plays. It is already large; but 
it is not yet sufficient. And they do not wish it to be sufficient; for 
to them the theatre is another means of contact with the outside 
world, a stimulus toward a cosmopolitan viewpoint. 

What is their repertory? I arrived, for example, on the day that 
happened to be most convenient for me, not knowing what I should 
find there; and in four days I saw six productions: Tagore’s Chitra, 
the Misanthrope of Moliere, 4 Winter’s Tale, Sophocles’ Electra, 
The Knights of Aristophanes, and Dr. Hilbert’s extraordinary play, 
Columbus. In my notes I find the following: 


THE SEA-COAST OF BOHEMIA. 

It is winter in Prague. The snow, just as in the days of good King 
Wenceslaus, lies round about, cold and crisp and even. To-day it 
has been dreary, dreary and overcast. The iron statues on St. 
Stefan’s bridge, clad thinly with snow, looked cold, as did the 
skaters beneath them, muffled in black, also. 

But to-night in the theatre is a different mood. ‘The house is 
crowded and warm. All sorts and conditions of Czechs are there— 
peasants, old peasant women with their knitting, senators, the Capeks, 
others whom [ recognize from Dr. Desiderius’ admirable carica- 
tures, the literati and the intelligensia. Everyone goes to the theatre. 
The play, in the picturesque, but dissonant, language of the Czechs, 
is called Zimni Pohadka, which means 4A Winter's Tale. 

“A sad tale’s best for winter.” Dr. Kvapil has kept it a winter’s 
tale, fantastical and melancholy. Melancholy it is beyond doubt, 
and fantastical it must be; for we in the audience know that Bohemia 
has no sea-coast and that whatever may happen on the sea-coast of 
Bohemia cannot ever become quite real. 

A disordered garden. The trees, the flowers, the tall garden vases 
are luxuriant; but they are monstrous, grotesque: they are without 
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proportion. This is the terrace garden of Leontes, King of Sicily, 
Steps behind it lead downward, into a lower garden. For a moment 
it suggests merely over-opulence; but, as the jealousy of Leontes 
develops, this profusion seems to reflect his madness, to become rank, 
stifling—until at the last one sees the world as if through his eyes, 
knowing it to be distorted, knowing that the accuser of Hermione 
is mad. 

The key-note of the play is struck in this first scene. Between it 
and the trial of Hermione, where the tragedy reaches its climax, 
the scenes are all either in this garden or else before black curtains, 
I shall remember best the low round arch through which Hermione 
entered her prison, a spinning distaff, Hermione seated on a chair 
at the left, the bright costumes of her attendants, then later the 
purple doorway through which the messengers carried into the dark- 
ness of the court the decision of the oracle that too late exonerates her, 

Everything is reduced to its essentials. Not one element too many, 
nor one too few. The acting is thus far realistic; but in the trial 
scene that follows, the last vestige of realism (except for the pathetic 
figure of Hermione, Paulina beside her) is cast aside. The stage is 
the color of slate. In the center, toward the back, a cone of circular 
steps surmounting which, like a bauble, sits on his throne Leontes, 
scarcely more than a shadow in the darkness. Behind him the unlit 
cyclorama, black, with a black border of silhouettes that might be 
a crowd. Everything is indistinct. Even the guards in the fore- 
ground carrying pikes fifteen feet high are not clearly visible. A 
ray of yellow light illuminates Hermione, standing at the left. 

One is not always pleased by Czech acting. It suffers on occasion, 
like the acting of all central Europe, from over-intensity. But that 
very fault, utilized by superb direction, even the roughness and dis- 
sonance of Czech speech, built a poignant and exotic terror in this 
scene, staged—if ever a scene has been staged—in the grand style. 
When the message is brought from the oracle, Varva (as Leontes) 
takes it, rising with a gesture of absolute assurance, no longer 4 
bauble, towering majestically above his stage. He reads those crisp 
hard sentences, perhaps as abrupt a dramatic reversion as can be 
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found in literature. At the first “Hermione is chaste,” a shout, 
ominous, triumphant. He reads on. The words fall toneless, as if 
the oracle spoke through an automaton. After that single shout 
off-stage, silence. He falls back on his throne. A long roll of thun- 
der. In the darkness his crown crashes, glittering, to the floor. The 
light on the stage is green. His son is dead; Hermione is dead. He 
grovels on the steps, broken and pitiable, suddenly awakened into a 
sanity of nightmare. 

Time as Chorus, you remember, divides the play into two parts, 
the second a lyric comedy. But this mood really begins earlier, with 
the sea-coast of Bohemia. I felt, or imagined I felt, a touch of quite 
gentle irony in the desert waste by which Wenig had represented the 
Czechoslovakian sea-coast, just as there was irony later in the lovely 
inscription over the palace of Polyxenes. Childe Roland, on his way 
to the dark tower, passed through no more barren country. Yet, 
inhabited by the shepherd and the clown, it might be, to the Czechs 
themselves, a subtle misinterpretation that had further overtones 
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4 Winter's Tale—Polyxenes’ palace. A design 
by Wenig. 
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which I could not recognize. This much was certain, it delighted 
them hugely. 

I was not surprised to find that in the scenes which actually cop. 
cerned Bohemia both the action and the decor were designed ag q 
fantasy on national themes, a lyric interpretation of their own coun- 
try. The highway, for example, which served as a background for 
that admirable rogue, Autolycus, had at one side a signpost in Czech, 
at the other a statue of King Wenceslaus, and behind, a vista beauti- 
fully conventionalized of those low rhythmic hills that yesterday had 
identified Czechoslovakia to me once and for all. Perdita’s cottage 
also could not be mistaken—tiny, with gable roof; but to Mr. Wenig’s 
drawing I can add nothing. In this scene, the peasants dancing their 
folk dances, Polyxenes and Camillo disguised in long robes and high 
conical hats, Autolycus, the shepherd, the clown. . . . A mood na- 
tionalist throughout. If Perdita, otherwise lovely, had somewhere 
bought French heels, and if Polyxenes had disguised himself in so 
masterly a fashion that he forgot his own characterization: these were 
but defects. For the rest it was well-acted, better than one might 
expect, since pure lyricism is difficult to the Czech temperament. 
They require a deep emotion beneath the mood. 

This emotion they found in the last scene, with the living statue of 
Hermione enthroned against the open sky for a background. In it, 
where the mood is no less romantic and even more fantastical, they 
reached what was almost perfection. It was as subtle an ending as I 
have ever witnessed to a Shakespearean comedy. They played it, as it 
should be played, behind gauze. They played it richly, but as if it 
were sometime in the past, somewhere in the distance. It seemed 
neither real nor quite unreal. At the end the lights became dimmer— 
dimmer. . . . You could scarcely see the players. Snow was falling. 
You could not see them. The stage was dark. There was only empti- 
ness where they had been. The curtain fell on a dark stage. 

HILBERT’S “COLUMBUS” AND K. H. HILAR AT THE NATIONAL 

THEATRE. 

The strangely tragic figure of Christopher Columbus seems to have 

intrigued the European imagination far more than our own. To us 
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he is important less as a personality than for what he accomplished. 
If we were to write a play about him, its climax might well be the 
voyage of discovery, its overtone the beginnings of America. But to 
the European Columbus is the explorer, the adventurer into unknown 
places. What he found there is spiritually less significant than the 
dream by which he was directed and the destiny which in the end 
destroyed him. He becomes a national figure to us only by accident; 
all that is essential in the man himself belongs to their viewpoint. 

Even so, I was surprised that Columbus should have been used by 
Dr. Hilbert as the central character of a play that, in interpretation 
at least, reflected the nationalist feeling of the Czechs. It was written 
about ten years ago, just prior to the European war, and therefore 
belongs to a period of still-thwarted ambition. Produced again, after 
so great a change in their affairs, it becomes more individual, the 
tragedy of a man of genius. But the overtone still remains, an over- 
tone that Dr. Hilar crystallized for me by saying: “Jaroslav Hilbert, 
all of us, live in a small country. But from that country we look 
further; we dream. That is the central idea of Dr. Hilbert’s play and 
the idea from which [I started in staging it.” 

With Marlowe’s Edward II and Moliére’s Malade Imaginaire, 
this production ranks as Dr. Hilar’s masterpiece. K. H. Hilar, the 
director of the National Theatre, has just turned forty. His career 
asa director began at the Municipal Theatre in 1913. In those eleven 
years he has placed himself easily among the first half-dozen regis- 
seurs of Europe. In temperament he is rather the autocrat than the 
executive, insisting that every production which he makes shall rep- 
resent tu the last detail his own personal conception. Columbus, 
therefore, as produced by him, becomes what someone has called a 
“collaboration in ideas” with Dr. Hilbert. It is as good an example 
as another of his distinctively individual style. 

His outstanding characteristic seems to be precision of emphasis, 
an unerring dexterity by which he guides the central theme of the 
play through scenes that present at times the utmost technical diffi- 
culty. In Columbus this central theme verges upon symbolism. Co- 
lumbus becomes man tormented by vision, driven by it to demand for 
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himself more and more in order that it may be realized through him 
climbing over insurmountable obstacles until the vision finally jg 
fulfilled and he is master. But what he has discovered does not belong 
to him: it belongs to the world. He finds at the last that he was only 
a tool, thrown away, left to poverty and wretchedness, while the world 
debases—not the vision, for the vision is dead; but its result. A noble 
theme—simple, noble and profound. Hilbert has made it into a 
great play and the director of the National Theatre into a noble and 
impressive production. 

The central motive is stated with extraordinary Girectness before 
the first word is spoken. L. Vydra, the player of Columbus—an actor 
of commanding power and the most distinguished of Czech tra 
gedians since the death of Vojan—is discovered standing on a plat- 
form a little above the stage level, dark-robed, gazing in silence out 
beyond the harbor of Genoa. He is like a statue modelled to express 
the mood and feeling of the play. From this moment until the end, 
a scene of delirium at the monastery of Valladolid in which the 
wraiths of Isabella and Juana appear to him and the three speak 
different words in unison: from this moment the theme is developed 
with an amazing fecundity of technical resource and a complete 
understanding. 

In decor and movement Hilar has stylized the production through- 
out. He is dealing, however, with material that as originally written 
departed from realism only in the heightening that is common to all 
poetic tragedy. The problem which this situation presents he has 
solved by holding in general to a realistic technique of acting within 
groupings that are stylized and settings that, although definite in their 
suggestion of locale, are designed primarily to throw into relief the 
mood and emphasis of the action. All the scenes have a highly pic- 
torial quality. The settings, which reflect his viewpoint in the work 
of Vlastislav Hofman, are rich and opulent, colorful. Comprising 
a rule but few decorative motives, these are often repeated until the 
stage is filled with opulence of color and design. Nothing is supet- 
fluous; but the simplicity is disguised until one is no longer conscious 
of it. And this is only less true of the action than of the decor. 
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‘Two scenes from Christopher Marlowe’s Edward 
II, as staged at the National Theatre, Prague, un- 
der the direction of Dr. Hilar in January, 1922. 
Above, the scene of the capture of Edward at the 
Abbey of Neath. The conventionalized walls and 
arches, which rise a little higher than the black 
drapery across the top, suggest in certain ways the 
mood and method of Kobert Edmond Jones's 


Macbeth. 
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In the abdication scene of Dr. Hilar’s production of 
Edward II the artist has arbitrarily thrust a gigan- 
tic tortured Christ above the throne of the king 
who is to be as villainously tortured. It was in this 
playhouse, the National Theatre of Czechoslovakia, 
that the Capeks’ insect comedy, The World We 
Live In, was first produced. 













































PRAGUE 


For example: to me the most striking scene of the play was that in 
which Columbus pleads his cause before Isabella and Ferdinand. 
The dominant feature of the decoration was a narrow platform about 
ten feet long, repeated from the first scene and placed toward the 
stage right. From either end a long flight of steps, serving as a fore- 
ground for a series of narrow Moorish arches, each lower than the 
other, the last one level with the floor, led to the stage level. Behind 
the platform was a magnificently decorated curtain, lowered, as if 
the platform might be continued back to an inner stage elevated like 
itself. 

When the scene began, Hilar first filled his stage with people: a 
seneschal, a cardinal, nobles and courtiers. They crouched back, one 
within each arch, waiting. A small group stood below the platform 
at the extreme right, balancing them. A table was then carried to 
the platform. When everything was in readiness, Columbus mounted 
the steps and stood beside the table, the apex of the design. He stood 
for a long time motionless. Then abruptly the curtain behind him 
shot upward, revealing the King and Queen in gorgeous apparel, like 
figures seated before an ornate tapestry. Ina long speech, beautifully 
read, Columbus explains his plan. The Queen, sharp-tongued and 
cold, is interested. But he will compromise nowhere. He asks too 
much; he asks for more ships, more men; he asks to be made admiral. 
Then Ferdinand speaks for the first time: “No.” As he speaks, the 
decorated curtain descends amid laughter of the court. In an instant 
the stage is empty, except for Columbus standing below the steps with 
one or two others beside him, baffled, perplexed and helpless. 

It is strikingly dramatic, this scene, daringly original in conception, 
without a lost moment, without a wasted opportunity for heightening 
the effect. In the conventionalization of the King and Queen, still 
more perhaps in the sinister grouping of the figures beneath the 
arches, is suggested a well-known idiosyncrasy of Hilar’s technique, a 
fondness for, and almost a preoccupation with the grotesque. Here it 
is only a suggestion, but elsewhere in the play—as in the church scene 
where a bandy-legged thief kneels beside a group of mosaic angels to 
pray—it assumes a considerable importance. He is celebrated for 
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these grotesque scenes, and for his powerful and flexible use of the 
grotesque as a theatric motive. In Columbus his intuitive feeling for 
unity keeps them well within the rhythmic structure. Whether jp 
other productions he is equally successful in welding two such diver. 
gent styles I do not know. It presents an interesting problem and 
perhaps the development of a new technique in production. The 
Malade Imaginaire he seems to have staged almost entirely in terms 
of the grotesque. 

In a second grotesque scene, on the wharf at Barcelona during a 
storm with painted clouds rolling and tossing—Columbus alone and 
in chains, a group of caricatured wharf-rats and longshoremen mock- 
ing his agony among themselves—he gains a mood of terrible inten- 
sity and anguish, the precise quality of which no other device could 
have developed so accurately. 

Apart from his trademark of the grotesque, I do not believe that 
he is bound by any set style in his productions. He disregards con- 
ventions absolutely, employing one device after another with an 
apparently complete disregard of what is or is not done; but through 
it all his fecundity of imagination and technical resource seems never 
to betray him, never to be unwisely or carelessly used. Certainly, his 
style is less bound than that either of Jessner or Fehling, and equally 
individual. The Jessnertreppen (by which one means a modification 
of Gordon Craig’s steps) may have influenced him, as they have in- 
fluenced every other producer in Europe; but where Jessner is a slave 
to these steps, Hilar is not a slave to steps nor to any other individual 
device, nor to any style of production—even to styles that he has him- 
self created. I do not mean to imply in this a quality of indecision: 
only that he still has ideas enough not to be mastered by his own past 
or the past of anyone else. 

Deeply as Columbus interested me, I was frankly more interested 
still in the man who produced it. I had but a single talk with him, 
across the table at what is probably the only first-class restaurant to be 
found in Prague. The impression was of a man of extraordinary 
physical and mental vitality, of unshaken confidence in himself, 
naively egotistic, an intense patriot, and as simple and direct as a boy. 
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While he talked of his own work willingly, it was this work in its 
larger aspects that most intrigued him. It is one thing to see your 
theatre as a place where more money can be made or less, and quite 
another to see it in terms of its national significance, as almost a reli- 
gious responsibility. Nationalism is to him acreed. In Paris some- 
one had said to me not long before that without nationalism interna- 
tionalism is impossible. Dr. Hilar’s aims, I think, might be summed 
up as the fulfillment of this ideal. To interpret modern man, his 
struggles, his aspiration toward a happier state in which (I am quot- 
ing him directly) there will be no more war. “It is man in our own 
time,” he said, “the European man, whom I would interpret: that is 
what I _ have 
done in Colum- 
bus, in every- 
thing; that is 
what I shall do 
when I inter- 
pret in the thea- 
tre Shakespeare, 
Moliére, the 
Bible, Homer, 
a symphony of 
Beethoven,” — 
I asked him, 
“Ts that not 
in ternational ?” 
“No,” he an- 
swered, “It is 

national, be- 
metas a cause I am a 

Czech.” 

That is the viewpoint of an artist who has understood the prob- 
lem that confronts him and who knows what he would wish to do with 
it. As for national expression per se, he gives to that also his own 
definition: that it shall not be external, imitative, based upon folklore 
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and on the past; but that it shall be reflective of the contemporary 
spirit, looking always toward the future. In illustration he mentioned 
—with a kind of understanding of American literature which no 
American, I fear, could reciprocate—Walt Whitman, pointing out 
that Whitman did not write of Indian themes and folklore, but of his 
own time and of his own national aspiration. 

It is characteristic of the vitality of Prague that around his ideas q 
battle of considerable proportions is being fought. The younger gen- 
eration, the students, are entirely on his side, the older generation 
about equally divided. But the reactionaries (who exist in Prague 
just as they exist everywhere else on this unhappy planet) prevent him 
from having an absolutely free hand in the conduct of the National 
Theatre. He has been forced to accept a measure of compromise— 
“not for myself,” he said, “since there must be compromise, I leave 
that entirely to others. My own productions are as I myself wish 
them to be and they are of plays that I myself have chosen.” Cer- 
tainly his choice of plays is daring enough: Jonson’s Volpone, Swin- 
burne’s Chastelard (directed by his pupil, Dr. Dostal), The Hairy 
Ape and the Emperor Jones were all to have been added during the 
season, and I know not what besides. ‘They must all be plays,” he 
said, “into the staging of which I can put myself.” 

He is a visionary, a dreamer and a practical man. Under his lead- 
ership the theatre in Prague may well become the theatrical center 
of western Europe—granting that “They” let him go forward on his 
own path. 

THE CAPEKS. 

Dr. Hilar produced both R. U. R. and The World We Live In. 
Between the American theatre and that of Prague, the sole inter- 
mediary is the author of these plays, Dr. Karel Capek. So far as! 
know, he is the only modern Bohemian dramatist whose work has 
been translated into English. And by that same token I feel that he 
and his brother, Joseph Capek, are eccentric figures in the Bohemian 
theatre. These two men seem in these plays to have stepped out of 
the tradition of their theatre into a field that is less characteristic, and 
perhaps therefore more individually their own. But the tendency 
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toward the grotesque, in which there has doubtless been some mutual 
influence between them and Dr. Hilar, represents a distinct national 
tendency which might make their work as characteristic in fact of 
Bohemia as that of anyone else. It is a tendency no less apparent in 
the theatre than in the handicraft and applied art, which has a curi- 
ous quality of the primitive in it, mixed with sophistication. 

Dr. Capek himself seemed to me the embodiment of this quality. 
In appearance he is a round-faced man in the early thirties, with large 
circular eyes. Mild in manner, extremely direct and trenchant in 
conversation, his mind seems introspective, intrigued by the cross, 
rather than by the direct, currents of existence, searching in strange 
and unaccustomed places for an inspiration that translates itself into 
purely modern terms. His range of interest is enormous—a mind 
that places unlike things in juxtaposition (Einstein at the moment and 
the folklore of primitive races), constantly seeking stimulus by reas- 
sortment of ideas. 

We talked mostly of America, the country that was not unlike his 
own and that would do great things because no tradition bound it. 
We talked of the Czechoslovakian theatre, its great names and its 
ideals. We talked but little of himself. “Won't you have a new play 
for us soon?” I asked him. ‘Nothing now,” he answered; “I have 
turned regisseur for the moment. My brother and I—we work to- 
gether in everything—have mounted The Knights. You will see it 
to-morrow, if you wish.” 

The Knights proved to be uproariously funny: broad, farcical and 
vulgar. The decor and costumes parodied Etruscan vases; the action 
parodied Greek drama. Enlivened by the rich characterization of 
Zakopal (the best comic I have seen in years) as the senile Demos, it 
more than compensated for the long ninety minutes of raving his- 
trionism that went into the Electra before it. The less said of Electra 
and of Chitra two nights earlier at the National the better. Even the 
theatre of Prague has its moments of failure. A mood of sustained 
and exaggerated climax destroyed in Chitra the value of a gorgeous 
mise en scéne by Vlastislav Hofman, while the other had nothing 
whatsoever to recommend it. 
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But the Misanthrope, to which Chitra acted as a prelude, wags 
another matter. Directed by Karel Dostal, with a single stylized 
setting of extraordinary beauty by Josef Capek, it seemed to penetrate 
to the heart of that bitterest of comedies. The rhythm of the produc. 
tion, the emphasis, the skillful use of light and shadow, the brillianey 
of attack, made it a performance which more nearly satisfied me than 
any other production of Moliére that I can remember. 

Some day I shall go back to Prague. Could I have remained longer, 
I might have judged more accurately whether my friend’s comment, 
that it is the most interesting theatrical center of Europe, seemed true, 
There is no doubt of its vitality and aggressive youth, nor that these 
qualities constitute a promise, a challenge and a fulfillment. 





Karel Capek and Kvapil, by Dr. Deside- 


rius. Reproduced from Choses de Théatre 
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An R. U. R. that never saw the light of the stage. 


A striking design by Mordecai Gorelik for the last 
act of Kapek’s play about the mechanical men of the 
future. A laboratory of strange instruments and 
strange lights in which the old engineer, last of 
living men, teaches a boy and a girl among the 
robots to love. 
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O the Editor of Theatre Arts Monthly: 
I have not read M. Léon Moussinac’s new book, Le Decoration 
Théatral, but I gather from Mr. Lee Simonson’s review of it in 
your June issue that he is one of those Frenchmen who claim that “every 
important movement in modern art has been born and has flourished in 
France,’’ and that scenic design, in so far as it is a kind of decoration, 
must be predominantly French in its origin and its growth.” 

Although I am an Englishman, I have no intention of attempting to 
snatch the palm from the distinguished hands of the Frenchmen so that 
England may hold it. 

It must go back to those to whom it belongs by right, to the Italians. 

This little matter of decoration of the stage is not the only part of 
the Dramatic Art the Italians created. 

The modern Drama is theirs and the acting. | 

It is admitted that the modern Drama is passed through to us by 
Moliére, the Frenchman. There is no one like him, it is said, and I 
amongst many thousands will admit this. 

Let us also admit the next fact. 

Moliére springs directly from the Italian actors. Without them he is 
unthinkable. 
































All that they did, felt and looked he expressed and what they said he 
repeats. He cuts away much,—he trims perfectly—he adapts, but he 
‘s the son of the Italians, . . . The Commedia dell’ Arte is passed to us 
by his hands. 

So much for the Drama and the acting. 

As for the Decorations, they were perfected in Italy hundreds of years 
before France dreamed of such things, . . . or of Moliére. 

Whether they came first from the East I cannot say, but when Pompeii 
was flourishing, the Romans knew all that was worth knowing about 
Scenography. 

When about 1500 they began to reconsider the subject of Scenografia 
it was without the aid of the French, who later on proved their apt and 
willing pupils. 


GORDON CRAIG. 


Rapallo, July, 1924. 





La Comedie Italienne. 











Two figures from the Italian Commedia dell’ Arte, 
drawn by Jacques Callot and reproduced (together 
with the illustrations on the two preceding pages 
and hundreds of other interesting pictures deal- 
ing with the comedy of masks) in La Comedie 
Italienne, by Duchartre. 
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LA COMEDIE ITALIENNE 


La Comedie Italienne, by Pierre Louis Duchartre. Librairie de France, 
Paris. 


HOUGH there are practically no books available on the Comedie 

Italienne in English, there have been many in French and Italian. 

They have been learned and instructive as historical sketches, but 
mostly they have been disappointing, too, for they have been divorced 
from the theatre. Monsieur Duchartre has followed a different and wiser 
course. He has written a succinct and illuminating text and supplemented 
it with illustrations of the greatest value and interest. For the first time 
the Comedie Italienne lives in terms of the theatre. The illustrations give 
a pictorial history of the evolution of the many characters, of the stages on 
which they played, and of the variations in their make-up and costumes as 
they passed into the hands of different actors and into different countries. 
Monsieur Duchartre follows his actors from the Greek theatre to the 
Roman. He gives samples of early masks. When he comes to the Renais- 
sance and the high period of the Comedie Italienne he provides fascinating 
reproductions of contemporary engravings of actors, theatres, and settings. 
He employs Geijn, Schenk, Watteau, and Callot, and supplements them 
with countless works of less known artists. When he does not use pictures 
he uses the actual scenarios from which the actors worked, and as a result 
the book is peculiarly vivid. He gives the family tree of the various charac- 
ters and so clears up one of the most confusing features of the Comedie 
Italienne. He shows how traditions were often carefully guarded within 
a family, and how they passed from generation to generation. 

Monsieur Duchartre makes it clear that the Comedie Italienne belonged 
to the actor and his audience. If it ignored the playwright it did so with 
good reason. Its background was two thousand years of clowns, tight-rope 
walkers, dancers, and singers who had lived only to please their immediate 
publics, and who had pleased them when the playwrights failed. It was 
not that the forerunners of the Comedie Italienne did not borrow from the 
types employed by the playwrights. They were often Aristophanes or 

lautus or Terence in the Vulgate, but when they borrowed they did so 
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only to make the characters public property in terms of the public’s com. 
plete understanding. Rome, bored with Greek tragedy, turned with relief 
to the slap-stick antics of its clowns, and maintained them when its literary 
drama was forgotten. In the Middle Ages the Church was wary enough 
to turn the comedians it had frowned on to playing Biblical stories. The 
vulgarity that crept into them soon made them secular farces, and the 
actors found themselves as free and as close to their publics as ever at 
the beginning of the Fourteenth Century when the Renaissance was soon 
to sweep over Italy. 

The public was not a court public. It was the public of the market 
places or roadsides where the roaming players could set up their stages, 
Like the general public of all times, it wanted material it knew and which 
was easy to follow. So the actor gave it familiar types, just as the car. 
toonist today works forever in the same symbols. He depended upon 
his wits, for his plays were improvised and he had only a scenario of the 
scene sequence, and a few stock-in-trade speeches of love and despair and 
hate to help him. Dependent as the actor was upon his audience for 
inspiration it was only natural that the Comedie Italienne should have been 
the most intimate theatre in the world. Out of that intimacy sprang 
Pantaloon, the Venetian merchant, Pulcinella, the vulgar epicure, the boast. 
ful Captain, Columbina, Brighella, Isabella, Scapino, Pedrolino, who after. 
wards became Pierrot, and the many other characters of the Comedie 
Italienne. What was lacking in delicacy was made up in vitality. It was 
that vitality that made the conquest of Europe and particularly of France 
possible. Monsieur Duchartre’s telling of the story is clear and interesting. 
His book is a permanent addition to any theatre library, full of charm in 
writing, illustration, and printing, and more than usually helpful in the 
matter of bibliography. 

JoHN MAson Brown. 


A VOLUME OF WEDEKIND 


Tragedies of Sex, by Frank Wedekind, translated by Samuel Eliot. 
Boni and Liveright: New York. 

In this volume are included Wedekind’s famous Awakening of Spring, 
the two Lulu plays—Erdgeist and Pandora’s Box—and Damnation, a 
short play never before translated. With the exception of the first play, 
the collective title seems misleading. Erdgeist and Pandora’s Box, in 
which little, firm-breasted Lulu—who feels always in herself the rhythm 
of the procreative spirit of life, and who is as ruthless as she is strong,— 
moves through murder, rape, suicide, and various sexual perversities to 
a final death at the gnawed hands of Jack the Ripper, do not make, in 
spite of all this, a tragedy of sex, but an ironic comedy. The same is true 
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of Damnation. It is a gigantic jeer. A mad life goes on in these plays. 
Death and lust have a color, a casualness, and a vitality which energizes 
the characters, who, like puppets, move automatically beneath their spell, 
unaware of the banalities of life or of morality: their code, if they have 
a code, springs from within. 

In his notes on Erotism, Wedekind divides mankind into two camps— 
those who feel that flesh remains flesh as opposed to spirit and those to 
whom flesh has its own spirit, which should be obeyed. He feels this 
latter always. But in the distortions of society, the gospel of flesh obeyed 
leads to grotesque affairs. His plays spring clearly from this idée fixe. 
His horrors are not for their own sake, but are what life shows him comes 
of his dream. As a young man he had hopes that something could be 
done about it. He put his deep feeling about it into Spring’s Awakening, 
written at twenty-six. This play is emotional and sad, ironic, bitter, and 
brutally frank. It is in twenty short, chaotic scenes, some of them im- 
possible to play... . 

It is hard to write of Wedekind. His was a complex and strange per- 
sonality. He scorned Hauptmann and the naturalists. He frequented 
the music-halls, acted in his own plays, and was influenced by the iiber- 
brett’) movement, which was singularly parallel to the mood of some of 
our most modern intellectuals. There seems to be no doubt that he stands 
directly behind the expressionistic movement in Germany; and yet he 
seems unrelated to anyone but himself. 

Mr. Eliot has written an illuminating preface. The translation is not 
always quite as satisfactory as one would wish. 

AGNEs BOULTON. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


W.S. Gilbert, His Life and Letters, by Sidney Dark and Rowland Grey. 
George H. Doran Company, New York. 

In view of the army of admirers who might naturally have been ex- 
pected to want a biography of the inimitable author of The Bab Ballads 
and The Savoy Operas, it seems strange that they should have had to wait 
for it so many years after his death. Gilbert’s popularity and public have 
grown with the years. While his plays, for the most part, suffered the 
eclipse that befell so many Victorian authors, the operettas seem more 
alive—if possible—than ever; succeeding generations continue to surrender 
to their charm. The present volume contains a rich record of the years 
when Gilbert and Sullivan were taking their country by storm and setting 
the rest of the world by the ears with Pinafore, Patience, Mikado and the 
rest. A large fund of anecdotes has been liberally drawn upon. Unpub- 
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lished letters, drawings and humorous bits are interspersed through the 

ages, with many fascinating side lights on the activities of the partnershj 
Vet one closes the book with a feeling of disappointment. The volumej 
by no means a definitive life, and it leaves the thirst for more informatiog 
and for a more critical perspective both unsatisfied. 


Salma, A Play in Three Acts, by L. Cranmer-Byng. E. P. Dutton ang 
Company: New York. 

Caught in a net of iridescent prose, charmed by the notes of a Persian 
lute and the tinkle of Moorish fountains in the moonlight, we are trans. 
ported in Salma, a play in three acts by L. Cranmer-Byng, to another 
world, a world of delicate romance, of laughter and of tears. He tells 
of a love that transcends desire and death, of faith and selflessness. Op 
a scrap of song, on a fragment of ancient poetry, he has built up a charm 
ing idyll. The scene is laid in the Portuguese city of Cintra, under the 
Moorish oceupation a thousand years ago, and settings, costumes and char. 
acters suggest a series of colorful pictures distinctly stimulating to the 
imagination. 


The Community Playhouse, A Manual on Its Organization and Mainte. 
nance, by C.J. De Goveia. B.W. Huebsch, Inc.: New York. 

“Today there are more than seventy Little Theatres in the United 
States,” Mr. De Goveia states in his Community Playhouse, “and every 
year sees the birth of new ones.” It is to help in the organization and 
development of these new ones that this compact and helpful manual has 
been written. It is a book for beginners and deals with the simple and 
elementary details of such subjects as the player’s group, the audience, 
stage, scenery, lighting, production and acting. Charts, diagrams and a 
bibliography add to its value for those undertaking this type of work for 
the first time. 


Outward Bound, by Sutton Vane. Boni and Liveright: New York. 

In book form Mr. Sutton Vane’s Outward Bound, which was produced 
in New York during the past season (Theatre Arts Monthly, March, 1924, 
p. 154), conveys to the reader that sense of mystery and alarm charac 
teristic of the acted play. Its weaknesses in dialogue and dénouement are 
more evident in print than when it was presented on the stage, but its 
essential charm is there, a sense of dream and dread, of pathos and terror. 
In spite of the fact that his depiction of the ultimate destination and judg: 
ment of his cargo of sinful souls is anthropomorphic and conventional, Mr. 
Vane’s realistic-mystical treatment of the dread theme of “‘something after 
death” is so unusual that criticism is forgotten in an appreciation of the 
strange and touching atmosphere in which he clothes his play. 
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From expressionist settings for the Ballets Russes 
Natalie Gontcharova turns to the elegantly fantastic 
in the production of the pantomime The Veil of 
Columbine made by Ahrensberg’s Russian company 
in Berlin. Here she exhibits a style totally dis- 
similar to the severe emphasis which she laid upon 
pure form in Les Noces and other work for the 
Ballets Russes. In this scene an unhackneyed dis- 
posal of steps and columns, suavely decorated dra- 
peries, whose designs are repeated in some of the 
costumes, and an interesting arrangement of chande- 
liers and sconces with burning candles, form an 
ensemble that is exquisite without falling into the 
sweetness of the bonbon. 
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Complete sets (Vols. I-VII). Unbound, $28.00. Bound, $40.00. 
Price list of separate numbers sent on request. 
7 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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DENISHAWN 


The Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn 
School of Dancing and Its Related Arts 
Catalogue Upon Request 

| KATHARANE EDSON, Director 
| 327 West 28th Street New York City 


| 
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COSTUMES 


15,000 world’s finest costumes to choose 
from for rental. Entire wardrobe 184 
Charles Frohman productions and thou- 
sands of same quality costumes we sup- 
ply to Broadway shows. Official cos- 
tumer N. Y. Theatre Guild. Send list 
of your requirements for our estimate. 


BROOKS 


1437 B’way (40-41 Sts.) N. Y¥. City 





INTER-THEATRE ARTS 
SCHOOL OF 
ACTING and PRODUCTION 


Aims to give the students a practical knowledge on 
which to build their creative work in the theatre 


Winter Term 
October 30, 1924, to May 2, 1925 
Special Evening Classes in 
Acting, Stage Lighting and Pageantry; 


Also Extension Course in Co-operation with the 
College of the City of New York 


For terms and catalogue address 
INTER-THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
42 Commerce Streci New York 


The New School for 
Social Research 


First term: October 6-February 16 
The Art of the Theatre—Stark Young 
Tuesdays: 5.20-6.50 P. M. 
Beauty and Use—Horace M. Kallen 
Mondays: 8.20-9.50 P. M. 
Twentieth Century Literature— 


H. W. L. Dana 
Fridays: 8.20-9.50 P. M 


Write for Catalogue 


465 West 23d Strect New York City 











THE UNIVERSITY 
THEATRE 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


offers Shakespeare's 


TWELFTH NIGHT 


for Circuit Bookings in Schools, 
Colleges, and Community Thea- 
tres in lowa and_ contiguous 
territory. 


Adequately cast, costumed and 
mounted. ‘Terms reasonable, re- 


quire guarantee of expenses and 


division of profits. Bookings 
only on contract. For dates, 


specific estimates and other in- 
formation, write to 


E. C. Mabie, Director Iowa City, lowa 


Tel. Pennsylvania 2288 Theodore Kahn 
Walter Schaffner 
Chandos Sweet 


Theodore Kahn Scenic 
Studios 


155 West 29th Street 
New York City 





DESIGNING CONSTRUCTION PAINTING 








The recognized place for plays 
and books for the Little Theatre 


Our stock: The most complete 
to be found. 
Our aim: To make our service 
the most intelligent and helpful. 
A new list of books on Play Production sent 
free upon request. Ready August 15. 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


INC, 
29 WEST 47th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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THE LABORATORY 
THEATRE 


139 MACDOUGAL STREET, NEW YORK 


An organization of American players, established in 
the form of a business trust, having as its aim the 
founding of a Creative Theatre in America. 


The Laboratory Theatre combines a working theatre 
and a school under the direction of 


RICHARD BOLESLAWSKY 
Former Director of the Moscow Art Theatre Studio 


Prospectus upon request 
Five Scholarships Available for Men 





The Clavilux Laboratory announces the new five- 
unit portable Clavilux, which will be used in re- 
cital by Thomas Wilfred during the coming season. 

This instrument marks the greatest single devel- 
opment since the artist began research on the use 
of Light as a fine art in 1905, and embodies two 
new projection principles. Recital programs will 
include ‘“‘A Group of Mobile Three-Dimensional 
Light Settings for a Fantastic Play,”’ preceded by a 
short introduction: “‘Light as an Actor.” 

Only a limited number of recital engagements 
can be filled. 


THE CLAVILUX 


FIRST INSTRUMENT TO MAKE POSSIBLE THE USE OF 
LIGHT AS A FINE ART 
Recital Department: Research Department: 
1121 Knickerbocker Bldg. Huntington 
B’way and 42d St. . yes 
New York City New York 
H. J. Rupert, Manager 














Nitrogen Border Light 

Effective Lighting Is Essential 

Stage Lighting and the ar- 
tistic use and choice of effects 
can determine the success or 
failure of a production, be it 
amateur or professional. 
Consult 





on your requirements. A study 
of our Catalogue K is an edu- 
cation in the possibilities and 
requirements of good lighting. 





Spotlight 


Write for a copy. 
UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC 


STAGE LIGHTING CO. 
321 West 50th St. New York, N. Y. 


Stage Lighting Engineers—Designers and Builders 
of everything electrical for the stage and theatre. 
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- AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 


Trustees: —DAaNteEL Frohman, AuGcustus Tuomas, Joun Drew, BenyamMin F. Roeper 
The leading Institution in America for Dramatic Art and Expressional Training. 
Courses fully equip for ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING. 

Develops POISE, POWER, PERSONALITY for any vocation in life, 


New Fall Class now enrolling for Oct. 27 
Extension Dramatic Classes given in Cooperation with COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Catalogue describing all courses 


Room 152-U 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
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ROBERT W. BERGMAN 


Painter of 


The Jest 
Expressing Willie 
Richard II1 


Bewitched 
Fire Brand 
Hamlet 


Czarina 


142 West 39th Street, N. Y. 
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The Clavilux Laboratory announces the new five- 
unit portable Clavilux, which will be used in re- 
cital by Thomas Wilfred during the coming season. 

This instrument marks the greatest single devel 
opment since the artist began research on the use 
of Light as a fine art in 1905, and embodies tw 
new projection principles. Recital programs will 
include “A Group of Mobile Four-Dimensional 
Light Settings for a Fantastic Play,” preceded by a 
short introduction: “Light as an Actor.” 

Only a limited number of recital engagements 
can be filled. 


THE CLAVILUX 


FIRST INSTRUMENT TO MAKE POSSIBLE THE USE OF 
LIGHT AS A FINE ART 
Recital Department: Research Department: 
1121 Knickerbocker Bldg. 
B’way and 42nd St. . 
New York City New York 
H. J. Rupert, Manager 


Huntington 





JUST PUBLISHED! 


CLYDE FITCH 


AND HIS LETTERS 


By MONTROSE J. MOSES 
and 


VIRGINIA GERSON 





The correspondence, with the actors, managers 
and men of letters of his period, of our most suc 
cessful American playwright Clyde Fitch (1865- 
1909) wrote some forty plays, of which the best- 
known are “Beau Brummel,” “The Climbers,” ‘‘Cap- 
tain Jinks of the Horse Marines,” ‘“‘The Stubborn- 
ness of Geraldine,” ‘‘The Girl with the Green 
Eyes” and “The Truth.” Three-fourths of the 
volume consists of his letters, the rest of explana- 
tory text by Montrose J. Moses and Virginia 
Gerson, co-editors of the memorial edition of 
Fitch’s plays There are numerous illustrations, 
including facsimile letters and scenes from various 
of the plays. 


$4.00 at all Booksellers 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Publishers, Boston 
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Appleton’s List of Distinguished Plays | 








New Groups Standard Anthologies and Groups 
PLAYS FOR PAGANS FIFTY CONTEMPORARY ONE-ACT PLAYS 
Selected and Edited by 
By Colin Campbell Clements FRANK SHAY and PIERRE LOVING 
Dramatic works of writers from all over the world. Silk cloth 
$5 Limp cloth $6.0c Limp leather (boxed) $7.55 


TWENTY CONTEMPORARY ONE-ACT 
PLAYS (American) 
Selected and Edited by FRANK SHAY 
A selection of the best one-act plays written by Americans and 


preduced by little theatres of America $3.75 
THE PROVINCETOWN PLAYS 
Edited by 


GEORGE CRAM COOK and FRANK SHAY 
\ group of ten successful plays written for and produced by 
the Provincetown Players. $2.50 


MASTERPIECES OF MODERN SPANISH 


DRAMA 
Edited by BARRETT H. CLARK 





The author of “Plays for « 
The author of “Plays for a These plays are essentially racial and represent three distinct 


Folding Theatre has written types of Spain's dramatic genius $2.50 
five new short plays, entertain- 

ing and produceable, for ama- THREE MODERN JAPANESE PLAYS 
teur groups. $1.75 Translated by 


YOZAN T. IWASAKI and GLENN HUGHES 
GARDEN VARIETIES One-act plays representative of the new movement in 


Japan $1.50 
ONE-ACT PLAYS FROM THE YIDDISH 


An unusual and _ refreshing : , a 
group of six one - act plays and Authorized translations by ETTA BLOCK 


a burlesque for little theatres 

ranging from hilarious comedy + 

to emis Gonna. 3 $2 FIVE ONE-ACT COMEDIES 
By LAWRENCE LANGNER 


Comedies of unusual variety and originality successfully pro- 
duced by the Washington Square Players and the Province- 


- 


town Players. $2.00 


PORTMANTEAU PLAYS 
By STUART WALKER 
A collection of plays successfully produced by the Port- 
manteau Theatre $2.50 


PLAYS FOR A FOLDING THEATRE 
By COLIN CAMPBELL CLEMENTS 


Seven artistic plays produceeable on any size stage $2.00 


By Kenyon Nicholson 


Six plays characteristic of Jewish comedy and drama. $2.00 











For Early Publication 











25 SHORT PLAYS (International) 

At All Booksellers Edited by FRANK SHAY 
A descriptive illustrated\catalogue of \ collection of one-act plays, the masterpieces of the 
Appleton play will beJsent to you most famous contemporary theatres of all the world. $3.00 








free upon request. 
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